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to meet with righteous purpose and trained faculties the 
opportunity that comes nearest and the cause that makes 
the strongest appeal to the individual. In this way the 
Church, our own church for instance, has had distin- 
guished representatives in every worthy movement for 
the benefit of humanity. Thus its energies lose. nothing 
by diffusion, while much is gained every way by furnish- 
ing human material prepared to go into the building of 
that temple made of living stones described by an un- 
known writer in the New Testament. 


& 


ONE of our readers who is a Congregational minister 
writes: ‘‘Permit me to express the pleasure and profit 
I have derived from the year’s reading of your paper. 
While in the South, sometimes as many as six or eight 
others besides myself enjoyed the issue of a single week, 
and were refreshed by the atmosphere of liberty it brought, 
like a breath of ozone from the mountains. Oppressed 
and repressed by the extreme conservatism of that sec- 
tion, there was a passionate delight in some in getting 
hold of your pages, where reality conquers uncompro- 
mising tradition.” 

ad 


THE remark was recently made that ministers’ sons 
did not enter the ministry because they saw the seamy 
side of the business and were discouraged. The remark 
certainly does not apply to our ministry, for a hasty ex- 
amination of the list in our Year Book showed that at 
least thirty-six of our ministers are the sons of ministers, 
and most of them the sons of Unitarian ministers. They 
are not all by any means the sons of those who have been 
most successful: some of their fathers endured hardship. 
Many of these thirty-six sons of ministers have done, and 
are doing, some of the best work that is done in our 
churches East and West. In our small band of ministers 
this is a very large proportion to be taken from the fam- 
ilies of ministers. This fact may serve to. confute the 
common remark that ministers’ sons do not turn out 
well. 

ws 


THE argument in favor of ministers engaging in what 
is called psychotherapy is that the cause of sleepless- 
ness and other distressing ailments is some moral defect, 
and that this comes directly within the scope of the min- 
ister’s work. Very good! Let the minister then with 
all his might and main address himself to the cause of 
moral training, moral improvement, and moral reform 
among the men, women, and children who have chosen 
him to be their spiritual leader. 
the day, that, if physical ills are the result of moral de- 
linquencies, proper stimulus being applied to the moral 
nature, the physical ills will subside. That has always 
been the successful method of our most honored leaders, 
whether they were ministers, or fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers, and in other ways helpers of their fellow-men. A 
good minister will have his hands full if he attends to 
the moral causes and lets the physical symptoms attend 
to themselves. 
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Str Ropert Hart, after spending forty years in China 
in charge of business carried on through the Custom 
House, probably knows the country and its people as 
well as any European can. He says that China is to 
havea great future. He says the Chinese are a strangely 
reasonable ‘people; that they have hated the idea of 
having soldiers or becoming soldiers, saying, “If right 
is right, it ought to be recognized by everybody, and we 
ought not to be required to fight to support it.” But 
in our time foreign nations have forced upon China the 
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necessity of arming itself, and some day out of the four 
hundred millions of Chinese a great army may be formed 
and then instead of fighting, China will turn around to 
face the rest of the world and say, ‘‘Gentlemen, there 
must be no more fighting.” If a country should be 
attacked, they would defend it, and so, with their vast 
momentum and great numbers, make for the peace of 
the whole world. This is the reverse of the ‘‘yellow 
peril” that so terrifies the German kaiser. 


“The Saviour of Men. 


The antagonisms of Christianity come from definitions, 
phrases, traditions, and other moulds into which thought 
has been cast in former times. When Christians fall out 
with each other and dispute about the nature and offices 
of Jesus, they fall back upon their creeds and the accepted 
forms of speech which have been devised by councils, 
synods, and the spiritual lords of the Church. But, 
when Christians drop all these artificial and antiquated 
forms of thought. and speech and allow their natural 
feeling to flow freely into their thought and speech, there 
is little difference among devout souls, whether they be 
called orthodox or liberal, Catholic or Unitarian, in re- 
gard to the real nature, influence, and saving power of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

When we speak to each other as man to man, the one 
thing which Jesus pre-eminently suggests, typifies, and 
enforces is the indwelling spirit of Deity. Jesus stands 
to all alike as the type, the symbol, the evidence of a 
divine life and power enfolding our lives, penetrating 
through every loving thought, holy emotion, and right- 
eous desire, into all the secret places of the heart and the 
home. The moment we try to define and describe and 
identify this influence we fly apart; but really everything 
that anybody means by God the Father, God the Spirit, 
and God the Son, or the divine man, the leader and 
saviour of the race, comes to the one thing,—the assertion 
that somehow through the life, thought, and influence of 
Jesus the human and the divine were visibly brought 
together, and that by the uplifting thought of God’s 
presence and power men were saved from their sins and 
inspired, cheered, comforted, and strengthened for the 
work of life. What one gets through the doctrine of the 
Trinity, another gets through the thought of the unity of 
the Godhead. What one gets from the belief in Jesus 
as the King of King and Lord of Lords comes to another 
through the thought of the universal Father who is 
never absent from his children. 

The titles given to Jesus mark various stages in the 
progress of mankind and the government of the world. 
He is called prophet, priest, king, judge, lord, and the 
leader of the hosts of warriors who fight in his name, 
and conquer by the sign of the cross. In a republic 
from which we have banished lords, kings, and a priest- 
hood with temporal power, these ancient titles gradually 
lose their force and meaning and die out of the thoughts 
of men. At the Christmas time gentler thoughts arise, 
and the religion of the human Jesus begins to stand in 
the place of the old formal aristocratic dignity of a royal 
personage. We cannot too often repeat the fact that 
all the religion, the ethics, and the theology of Jesus are 
expressed in the words which describe the human home 
with its affections, duties, and hopes. That is a wonder- 
ful thing. No creed of any church has been shaped by 
men who dared to be as simple, human, and sincere as 
Jesus was. 

In his thought God is our Father; heaven is our 
home; all we are brethren; this world is a mansion in 
the Father’s house; and there are other mansions pre- 
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_pared for his children. Meanwhile the’duties which 
devolve upon us are those that arise in the family be- 
tween parent and child, brother and sister, lover and 
friend. No church has done so much as the Catholic 
Church through its pictures to bring out this human 
side of Christianity. The whole pictured story of the 
Christ, from the Bambino in the arms of the Madonna 
to the burial and resurrection, is a series of wonderful 
tableaux conceived in the very spirit of the sweetest 
domestic life of the countries in which the artists wrought. 
Great praise is due to the Roman Catholic Church for 
this exhibition in the most beautiful and glorious forms 
of art of the human elements of Christianity which are 
gradually superseding the artificial and burdensome 
creeds which the Roman Church laid upon the heart 
and conscience of the Christian world. It is no disparage- 
ment of Christian art, as some of our extreme liberal 
critics once seemed to think it was, that in the early days 
it was grafted upon pagan symbolism. It was a glorious 
illustration of evolution in religion when in those ancient 
cities, which now stand ruined in the Eastern deserts, 
the inscriptions on doorposts and the statues of Apollo 
showed that the people were transferring their worship 
from the son of Latona to the son of Mary, and by this 
transference lifting up and transfiguring the heathen 
mythology which had before that time fed their imagina- 
tions and filled their minds with images of sensuous 
beauty. To-day the old formal effigies of the Christ, 
the deity, are fading away; and in all the churches, 
whether with conscious assent of the people or not, and 
in place of them, we have the human Christ, the brother 
of men, the lover of his race, helpful, inspiring, and imi- 
table, the strong helper of strong men, the great heart 
protecting tender womanhood, the pitiful elder brother 
reaching down his hands to seek and to save the child- 
hood that is bought and sold in the market-place, ignorant 
of its divine inheritance. 


The Kingdom of Innocence. 


When Christ said, ‘‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ he indicated a new order of reverence, a new 
cult and worship, that of innocence. The world awoke 
to a new influence, but little considered until that time,— 
the example and inspiration of the little child. Eyes 
were then unsealed to behold a new vision of heaven, not 
of gorgeous temples and jewelled walls and streets, but 
of the babe in arms, the prattler at the mother’s knee,— 
soft arms stretched to caress, rosy lips put up to kiss; in 
short, heaven revealed in the heart of a little child. In- 
fancy and tender youth became an earnest of the divine 
presence in the world, and the decree went forth that 
men must become as little children in love and innocency 
to inherit the promises. 

The child has occupied many varying forms of interest 
in the history of races. In several the daughter has been 
and still is an almost negligible personality. All the in- 
terest has centred in the son as the continuator of a 
line, the perpetuator of a name. In the ancient 
family the son was essential to inherit the priestly and 
sacrificial offices, to pour libations to the gods, to slay 
victims on their altars, to propitiate deity by prayers 
and invocations, to worship the manes of ancestors, and 
to place the customary meat and drink offerings upon 
their tombs. In our own day superfluous baby girls are 
sometimes thrown into wells and streams in India and 
China, and the child’s position is much what it was in 
universal paganism. 

Therefore the child as an entity, apart from his functions 
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emerged from racial and ceremonial considerations only 
with the coming of Christ. He it was who discovered the 
moral and spiritual significance of the child nature apart 
from all ulterior considerations, who entered into the child 
heart, and read there the true significance to the world of 
adolescence. Then grew up the kingdom of innocence quite 
apart from sex considerations, then the girl child was 
admitted to equality with the boy. The gates of merey 
were opened, and the smiling little ones flocked to their 
own. All parts of the pure nature became holy because 
of the unconscious lessons it taught.. The simple world 
was revealed where artifice, if it exists at all, comes from 
the bad example of the elders, lessons caught up by the 
imaginative and imitative nature of the child. But no 
stains or blots can spoil the kingdom Christ blessed when 
the children gathered at his knee and in his arms. Its 
appeal is almost universal, its influence may be called a 
religion. The worldling, the evil, and depraved are not 
always proof against little hands that cling and eyes that 
plead with the pathos and purity of neglected childhood. 
Only those abandoned of God are stolid under this re- 
deeming influence. Even a hardened wretch may be 
touched by the heavenly appeal of a child’s innocence. 
It is well to remember at this time some of those who 
have broadened and extended this beautiful kingdom; 
and first of all we would name with reverence Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, who were first to look into the child nature 
and see there the power of potency and germ virtues 
that make nations and races great through development, 
first to indicate the importance of play and the feeding 
of the childish imagination. The dream world in which 
the normal and healthy-minded child lives has ever been 
the ground work of fairy lore, of myth and fable. The 
loving grotesqueness of the child’s fancy in creating 
strange beasts and wonderful happenings has been in- 
terpreted by souls akin and added to the world’s treas- 
ures. Out of a childlike heart arose all the beautiful 
stories, deep, tender, and true, to a profound truth of 
human nature that springs from a conception of humor, 
of pathos, of constructive imagination that would set 
this bad old world aright in the end by outwitting the 
witch work of evil spirits, and bringing the enchanted 
princes and princesses to human form again and bewil- 
dering good fortune. Here is a sphere all light and music 
and perfect justice, the reward of love and undaunted 
courage. In the child’s world of immortal forms right 
must always triumph. Evil vindicated and approved is 
impossible to the child nature. The hero shall never fail 
or die defeated; the prince shall eternally fit the slipper 
to the foot of Cinderella, and claim her for his bride; 
Jack shall never cease to mount the beanstalk and slay 
the giant; Blue Beard shall forever be outwitted by 
his seventh wife. There is no paltering with vice, no 
equivocation, no double entendres. All is divinely simple 
and direct. : 
Come and learn of the little child,—not of the spoiled 
and pampered little worldling, but of the natural child, 
the loving and inspired of God. Enter into this kingdom 
of innocence heart and soul. Wash and be clean. Alas! 
we cannot if we have not retained some vestige of the child’s 
heart, some power of understanding the child nature and 
reaching its secrets. At thisseason we think of the great 
child lovers, of those who have made us weep and smile over 
the joys and griefs of their creations. And, first, with ten- 
der memory comes the inspirer of the modern Christmas, he 
who wrote with heart throbs of little Nell and poor Joe, of 
Oliver and young Copperfield. We see him as he stands, 
with clairvoyant eyes and a magician’s wand, and sum- 
mons these figures that live with us in our homes. No 
Yuletide can pass without bringing him back to us ever 
more aud more beloved and treasured; for often did he 
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inhabit the kingdom of innocence where all the most 
beautiful ideals of child-life are kept, and where his 
heart beat in unison with every pure throb of loving 
hearts. 

We think, too, gratefully of him who created the in- 
comparable child, Alice in Wonderland, and did not so 
much create as live in close intimacy with that quaint 
little one, who stands in her own niche, and ever will as 
a treasured part of thought and speech. Peter Pan is 
one of the later additions, but already acclimated among 
us, already an immortal part of the great child repertory, 
never to be forgotten, Peter, who is an incarnation of 
every phase of the child wonderland, and whom no one 
can understand who has not once lived in that enchanted 
sphere, and cherished its beautiful, impossible dreams. 

And Uncle Remus shall not be forgotten—as if it were 
ever possible—because of our eager sympathy with 
Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby. | We are refreshed by 
the very thought of this kingdom of innocence, Christ 
likened to the heart of a little child. Our worldliness 
falls away, otlr animosities, our rancors, our jealousies, 
our despair of the good, our bitterness and cynicism. 
We are again in the atmosphere of the pure Christian 
faith no creed can spoil, no accretions can corrupt. All 
these things have dropped away. The pure heaven 
shines overhead, and the young child’s star glows through 
the mists of earth. Smoke and murk depart. The 
purple dawn is here, and we kneel again at the manger 
among the humble shepherds and the loving and the 
reverent beasts. 


A Christmas Homily. 


Christmas is an eternal struggle to reveal God to man. 
“Show us the Father, and that sufficeth us.’? Nature has 
taken pleasure in creating this strange puzzle, that 
thinking beings as we are, and spiritual as we believe 
ourselves to be, we see only the physical. However 
intimate a friend may, be, it is only his mechanism that 
we have beheld. These physical features change even 
while we look: they change with age, with education, 
and with disease. If you say that he is made up of eyes, 
arms, and other organs, after all you are only naming 
organs. Organs of what? Cut them away and is he 
not there still? When we have reduced this analysis as 
far as possible, we can only say that we have found or- 
ganic expressions of somebody, and that we know that 
somebody by certain functions. That is not getting 
much nearer than saying we know his garments. We 
are finding out something about him, but cannot get at 
him. 

In this endeavor to solve the problem of personality 
we have another way: we define a person by what he 
has done. Going by a house and its surroundings, we 
can say, This is Thompson’s place, for his personality is 
expressed in the planning and the planting. Again we 
know a person by what he says and thinks: only all the 
time the problem grows more puzzling, because the mech- 
anism itself evidently is not a thinking machine. What 
is it that thinks, and where is the thinker? 

We expect to go on in this way until Nature lets up 
on us, and in some other state of existence we ‘‘shall see 
as we are seen.’”’ We have a somewhat vague idea that 
in a next life we are to get rid of our organs for seeing, 
and yet really see each other in a way that we have not 
been able to discover in the present life. We have not 
yet got a glimpse of any such way of living, and science 
does not encourage us in the hope that we ever will reach 
such a style of existence. We simply do not know what 
we mean by the word ‘‘spirit.”” This puzzle enters into 
every-day life, and yet it does very little to disturb our 
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work or our happiness. A boy jumps into his father’s 
arms, quite content to let the problem of who he is or 
where he is, alone.& If you say to him, What you embrace 
is only blood and bones and tissue, or if you remind him 
that he is only touching the organs of his father and not 
the father himself, he says, All the same this is my father, 
and I am very happy in his arms. 

Is it any wonder that we find our puzzle extended to 
all intelligence. ‘‘Who has seen God at any time?’’ Who 
is God, and where is God? All the world seems to believe 
ina God, but no one through all the ages has ever seen the 
Infinite Being. ‘‘Show us God and that sufficeth us,” 
is a universal plea. The atheist solves the puzzle by 
saying, There is no God; but he turns about and solves 
the same problem with his neighbor in a very different 
manner. He has seen only his neighbor’s expression, yet 
he does not deny the existence of a spiritual being, his 
friend. The ancients solved the problem by professing 
supernatural visions. Their prophets were those who in 
some way had seen a revelation of the supernatural. 
Moses went apart from the rest into a high mountain, 
where he was supposed to converse with God. In the 
Greek classics we find supernatural births and supernatural 
appearances. It was a glorious solution of the puzzle 
that told the story of Jesus as God in the flesh, to dwell 
temporarily with men. 

The trouble with the disciples was that they did not 
see Jesus in this light. Philip still wanted to see God. 
Jesus said to him, Have I been so long with you and you 
do not yet comprehend that God is in me and I in him? 
Understand, Philip, that in me you see God. Frederick 
Robertson expressed it, ‘“The universe is the body of 
God.’ Servetus said to Calvin, ‘‘What I see in this 
world is God’s life, and that apart from God nothing 
exists.’ Calvin replied, ‘‘Do you tell me that you can 
behold the face of God?”’ Servetus answered, ‘‘I can see 
that all things are in him.”’ So Paul said, ‘‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being; for there is one God, 
over all, and through all, and in you all.” Prof. Seelye 
translates this, ‘“There is one God interpenetrating all.” 

Modern science, which at one time was strongly in- 
clined to scepticism, is not loath to say very much what 
Paul said, The universe is alive, not dead. He who sees 
in the open day the great green world, or at night the 
language-ful sky, actually sees and hears God. He is 
not looking at It, but at Him. It is as when the boy 
looks at his father, seeing the finite expression of a finite 
will: so, when we look into theface of day, and the thought 
of the Infinite dawns upon us, we look literally into God’s 
Face. The divinely living Jesus was an expression of 
the Infinite Father. Pluck a handful of apple blossoms, 
and you find only fibre, juice, and chlorophyl. Break a 
rock, arid you find the aggregations of time in material 
form. Yet there is purpose and will expressed in the 
universal, quite as surely as in your neighbor, the finite. 
The Persian kissed his hand to the star, saying, O God! 
Good Night! 

It is the same thought that binds us to God that binds 
us to our fellow-beings. The love and honor that ties us 
to father or mother or child is no more real than the love 
and the honor that, in rapt moments, brings us into close 
and extatic nearness with the Infinite Father. These 
moments come to us as fruit comes upon the tree, as a 
natural consequence of cultivating, not fruit, but roots. 
We set our care on the dark fibres beneath the soil, and lo! 
the fruits and the flowers come of themselves. The best 
vision of God will come in exactly the same way, not by 
seeking, but by duty-doing. Look around us, and where 
is God? Where does he walk? Where does his beauty 
find revelation? It is nowhere as it is in an honest 
soul, in a beautiful manhood, in a conquering spirit. Who 
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Shall reach a larger vision of the divinely good, true, and 
beautiful? This is the sublimest problem of life: show 
us the Father and we shall be satisfied. If Nature is in 
reality the expression of infinite Life, Thought, and Being, 
it is through loftier life, purer purposing, and nobler 
living that we shall come face to face with the One who 
becomes our Father. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Christmas Message. 


The evangel of the Christmastide is the message of the 
universal incarnation. That is the glad tidings of great 
joy for all the sons of men. Not all men have heard it 
yet. Multitudes still think of God not as a vital, im- 
mediate, and creative presence, but as remote, impersonal, 
a being who has gone into antiquity and whose commands 
reach us only through the report of a few special revela- 
tions or favored witnesses. Men will agree to believe in 
a Creator, they will agree that only some omnipotent 
power could instruct and manage such a universe as that 
in which we live; but they have failed to find God in the 
common duties and responsibilities of life, in the cares and 
toils, the joys and sorrows of ordinary human experience, 
in the motions and desires of their own hearts, in the 
ideals and possibilities that forever challenge and en- 
chant the imagination. 

One of the best definitions of Unitarianism that I know 
is, ‘‘the affirmation of God in human nature.” That 
will serve equally well as the definition of pure Christian- 
ity or even of universal religion. We Unitarians can 
rejoice at this season in ‘‘the light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’’ How vastly more 
inspiring that is than to find the universal light imper- 
sonated just in a single spirit or in an exclusive group of 
’ particular prophets or saints. No! as the Apostle said, 
“We are all partakers with the saints in light.” We 
believe that every human soul has some vital connection 
with the great source of enlightenment and power. We 
believe in a Father God who has given us of his own spirit, 
who reveals himself in our natures, who makes his temple 
in our hearts, and who, as we grow toward him, communi- 
cates to us more and more abundant life. That is the 
plain teaching of the New Testament and the testimony 
of all the seers and heroes. The religion of Jesus Christ 
is not a system of doctrine or a spasm of emotion or a 
vague mysticism: it is a perpetual fellowship of life. It 
deals with the immediate and personal relations of our 
spirits with the Infinite Spirit that is manifested in the 
universe. : 

What a new joy that Christmas evangel ought to bring 
to us! How it ought to renew our pluck and patience! 
It sets free our reasons and our consciences, for to use them 
is to employ God’s gifts. It ennobles our work, for what- 
ever we do we may do it in the spirit that links the mean- 
est work to the divine. It hallows our delights, guards 
them from mere folly, defends them from selfishness. 
It ensures us of growth and progress, for in proportion to 
the strength and joy of any feeling is its demand for 
exercise and nourishment and security. a 

The man who holds that rational and legitimate faith 
in the universal incarnation can smile at the folly that 
tells him that he is nothing but an assembly of perishable 
atoms, or that his thoughts and feelings are purely auto- 
matic. He knows better. He knows that he can feel 
and share the quickening life of the Infinite Energy, that 
through his fellowship in the bountiful nature of God, he 
can rejoice in beauty and sympathy and prophecy; 
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that through his portion of God’s eternity he can inherit 
eternal life. ; 

And what he believes for himself he believes for all 
men. Through the infinite varieties of personality he 
can trace the light that lighteth every man. He knows 
that ‘“The light and heat of the candle is the same in 
kind as the light and heat of the sun: yes, it is the light 
and heat of the sun.’’ Sometimes indeed the light burns 
mighty low or is obscured by dark records of self-indul- 
getice or ignorance or sin, but in every son of man there 
is the latent possibility of heroism. Every soul is 
kindled from the universal light, and, though it be hardly 
more than a flickering glimmer, some day, breathed upon 
by the breath of God, it will blaze up and consume what 
is base and mean. A distinctive mark of a free Christian 
church is an illimitable faith in the possibilities of human- 
ity. 

If history and experience do not deceive us, there is 
no dynamic for the conduct of life so mighty as that 
sense of confederacy with God. That means living out 
that part of the life of God that is hidden in the mystery 
of our being. That means attaching our lives to the 
great permanent causes and ideals, striving for justice 
and honor, for freedom to think and be, for brotherhood 
and unity. That means being taken out of our selfish 
aims and petty purposes, out of the accidents of time 
and place, and consciously allying ourselves with the 
eternal sources of power. SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics, 


THE intention of the forthcoming national administra- 
tion to employ its best endeavors to bring about an 
honest and effective revision of the tariff laws was in- 
dicated strikingly by Mr. Taft in a notable address 
before the Ohio Society, in New York, on December 16. 
Before an audience which comprised many of the most 
influential representatives of the financial, industrial 
and professional life of the country, the President-elect 
urged the necessity of thorough action by Congress upon 
the problem of the tariff, if for no other reason because 
of the pledge to such a revision that is contained in the 
platform upon which the party carried the last election. 
“Better no revision at all,” said Mr. Taft; ‘‘better that 
the new bill should fail, unless we have an honest and 
thorough revision on the basis laid down and the prin- 
ciples outlined in the party platform.” And his audi- 
ence vigorously applauded the expression of the sentiment. 


a 


A SIGNIFICANT decision, affecting in some measure 
the spirit as well as the letter of recent legislative enact- 
ments touching upon federal control of corporate ac- 
tivities, was handed down by a majority of the supreme 
bench of the United States on December 14. The 
tribunal sustained the refusal of Edward H. Harriman 
to reply to questions put to him by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its efforts to disclose the deal- 
ings of Mr. Harriman, as president of the Union Pacific 
Railway, in the stocks of the Chicago & Alton and other 
competing railroads. In reversing the decision of the 
lower court, which had decreed that Mr. Harriman 
must furnish the information required of him, Associate 
Justice Holmes wrote: ‘‘We are of opinion that the pur- 
poses of the act for which the commission may exact 
evidence embrace only complaints for violation of the 
act and investigations by the commission upon matters 
that might have been made the subject of complaint. 
The main purpose of the act was to regulate the inter- 
state business of carriers; and the secondary purpose, 
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that for which the commission was established, was to 
enforce the regulations enacted. In other words, the 
power to require testimony is limited, as it usually is in 
English-speaking countries at least, to cases where the 
sacrifice of privacy is necessary,—those where the in- 
vestigations concern a specific breach of the law.” 


& 


THE newest of parliaments—and perhaps the most . 


problematical—was opened with due ceremony in Con- 
stantinople on December 17. The occasion, which the 
world may well regard with wonder, was made doubly 
notable by a declaration from the throne that the inten- 
tion of Abdul Hamid II. to maintain representative 
institutions in Turkey is ‘‘definite and unalterable.” 
Such a pledge the wildest fancy could not have put, a 
short six months since, upon the lips of the man who in 
the foremost ranks of the time has personified the dying 
spirit of despotism in its last stronghold in Europe. The 
scene was impressive in the extreme. The membership 
of the body that heard the solemn promise of Abdul 
Hamid—to whom hitherto promises have been as chaff 
in a wind storm—was in itself typical of the problems 
that await the new assembly. It comprised representa- 
tives of twelve races, the interests of each conflicting 
in many ways with those of every other. 


wt 


AND yet this conglomerate parliament, seething with 
the grievances and the suppressed ambitions of centuries, 
began its existence with apparent harmony. How 
long this harmony will last is the question that the future 
must answer. The Turkish parliament as now con- 
stituted is pre-eminently a Moslem body. The Turks 
and the Arabs combined entered the chamber with a 
representation of 150 out of a total of 250. This pre- 
dominance was accomplished by a series of acts of dis- 
franchisement which have left a deep rankling in prac- 
tically every Christian community in the empire. The 
danger is that this sense of resentment will lead to com- 
plications which will jeopardize constitutional govern- 
ment in the Ottoman Empire,for liberty has ever had 
the effect of producing a hunger for more liberty. 


as 


ON the day on which the Turkish parliament became a 
fact, the British parliament was dealing with the awaken- 
ing aspirations of another Oriental race—the composite 
population of India—for greater rights of self-govern- 
ment. John Morley, the secretary for India, was 
communicating to the House of Lords his mature con- 
viction that the situation in his majesty’s Asiatic empire 
required conciliatory treatment. He proposed, there- 
fore, in behalf of the government, a series of concessions 
to the popular demand which were to take the form of 
increased native representation, by election and appoint- 
ment, in the judicial and viceroy’s councils, the creation 
of new councils, and the removal of the prohibition which 
restrains the legislative council from discussing matters 
of general importance. At the same time, however, 
the secretary for India urged the adoption of a device 
which should infallibly secure an official majority in 
the legislative council. 

as 


THREE constructive measures of great importance 
stand to the credit of the British parliament that ended 
its existence with the approach of the holidays. The 
passage of the old-age pension bill marked an epoch in 
the history of British legislation. The financial and 
sociological possibilities of this measure alone are so 
broad as to place the law in a category of its own. The 
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passage of the bill limiting the hours of labor in mines 
to eight out of twenty-four is another significant depart- 
ure in legislation, which is bound to exert a positive 
effect upon the relations between the legislature and 
the working classes, who in recent years have occupied 
an increasingly greater share of the attention of British — 
law-makers. The Irish universities act, the third of the 
achievements of the late session, also touches one of 
the clamorous problems of the British nation. On the 
whole, the session just closed may well be regarded as 


memorable. 
7 


A FRESH indication of the modern movement in China 
was furnished to the world on December 21, when the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet left Pekin, at the end of his four 
years’ triumphal tour of the Mongolian world, stripped 
of his temporal power, and pledged to carry out any 
instructions in the interest of reform that may be im- 
posed upon him by the Amban, the Chinese commissioner, 
at Lhassa. The new relationship between the Dalai 
Lama and the government at Pekin was typified by the 
conferring of a new title upon the deposed ruler of Tibet — 
that of ‘“‘Sincere and Loyal Spreader of Civilization.”’ 
The réle is a complete novelty for the chief of the mys- - 
terious monastic community, who heretofore has been 
regarded as the uncompromising foe of European in- 
fluence. The authority of the Dalai Lama, as well as 
the sanctity of his retreat, was subjected to humiliation 
in 1904, when a British punitive column, under Col. 
Younghusband, reach Lhassa, an exploit which had never 
before been successfully attempted by a white expedition. 
The departure of the Tibetan dignitary from Pekin was 
attended by striking proofs of Chinese contempt. 


Brevities. 


Selfish people seek happiness, but never find it. 


The happiest people do the most good in the world. 
Therefore it is not selfish to be happy. 


The waking dreams of good men and women are not 
dreams at all. They are the highest exercise of the con- 
structive faculties of their spiritual natures. 


The West India Islands have at their disposal all the 
modern advantages of civilization. What hinders these 
communities and provinces in the attainment of peace 
and happiness? 


Many personal and local matters are sent to us for 
publication by people who forget that the great dailies 
have forty times as much space for such things as we 
can find in our weekly. 


A very large proportion of the natives of India are 
ruled by native princes who are coerced by the British 
government just enough to abolish the old forms of auto- 
cratic license and savagery. 


The present condition of Hayti and San Domingo shows 
that liberty, fraternity, and equality being proclaimed 
and adopted, all has not been done that must be done to 
establish the higher forms of civilization. 


David Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer, 
said in Albert Hall that a bill would be introduced to 
give women suffrage; and, if the chance to pass it was 
thrown away, it would be entirely owing to the lunacy 
of some who thought they were helping the cause by 
chaining themselves to seats and breaking up meetings, 
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_ When an editor from London wished to know what 

we did in this country to turn the Irish into law-abiding 
citizens, we took him to a North End school in Boston, 
and, after listening to some very interesting recitations 


and literary exercises, we asked the master to request. 


all born of foreign parents to rise. Seven-eighths of the 
pupils arose, and we said to the London editor, ‘This is 
the way we do it.” 


Christmas Hymn. 


Nor war, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung, 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began: 
The winds with wonder whist : 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, ; 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave. 


The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warned them thence; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go, 


The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringéd noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 
The air such pleasure loath to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the base of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


For if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould; 
And hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering; 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall, 

—John Milton, 
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The Awakening of the Yellow Dragon. 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 


The history of China began on December 2 of the cur- 
rent year of grace. On that day Pu Yi, the infant em- 
peror, toddled up the steps of the dragon throne to receive 
the obeisances of princes, dukes, and mandarins of high 
degree, in full view of the world through the eyes of the 
international press. The enthronement was a fact tan- 
gible and visible. All that preceded it in the present 
generation and for many generations before had been 
the mystic chronicles of spectacled scholars or the scanda- 
lous recitals of Chefoo liars, and all had been thickly 
veiled in the mist of the Forbidden City. The late em- 
peror, Kwang Hsu, lived a shadow and died a legend. 
The feminine Caligula whose remote personality domi- 
nated the empire—the grotesque Tsi An—was herself a 
pervasive and inexorable force rather than a woman. 
Christendom saw her but twice, once when she plunged 
her country into a robber war against the Western robbers, 
and once when she sat rigid in the chair of the dead. 
Through all the rest of her actual reign at Pekin she was 
but a myth,—persistent and malevolent as myths may be, 
but yet a myth amid the twilight of the imperial 
yamen. 

On December 2 the light of day and the breath of 
ventilation were admitted for the first time into the dark 
and noisome places of the Forbidden City. The world 
saw, among other things that interested it profoundly, 
that the court and the imperial clan had not been decim- 
ated by poison, strangulation, or the unnamed death that 
stalks by night, as had been cheerfully asseverated by 
journalists and by native reformers at Shanghai and 
Hong-kong. It saw the dragon robe put upon the 
shoulders of the child of faltering steps. It saw that 
child, released from the arms of its nurse, climb gravely 
into the seat of a thousand glories—and of ten thousand 
perils—with a demonstrative observance of law and 
tradition. It also caught a glimpse of Prince Chun, the 
regent, and of Yehonala, the empress dowager, living 
beings amidst the blazonry of empire. 

On the next day the cable brought to the breakfast 
tables of the West the news that the new reign had begun, 
with a definite forecast of progressive policy such as are or- 
dinarily issued by European sovereigns or governments 
when they assume the duties and the powers of realms 
or republics. That declaration gave notice of the fact that 
the administration that sways the destinies of uncounted 
millions of men had emerged from the legendary 
plane. 

True, China is not to take her place on the world’s 
stage as a constitutional power in a moment, at the call 
of an impatient prompter. It will take nine years, by 
the provisions of the imperial decree, to lay the educa- 
tional and political foundations of the new order of things. 
But the incoming régime has triumphantly pledged itself 
to advance with all the means at its command the re- 
forms that were wrested from the failing Tsi An while 
the shades of her night were gathering. By the very 
issuance of that assurance Prince Chun has recognized 
the existence in China of that moral force upon which all 
popular government is based, the force of public opinion. 
To that public opinion the decree gave life and form. 
The regent has proclaimed to the conglomerate mass of 
the population that it is the duty of all enlightened men 
and lovers of their country to exert themselves for the 
establishment of the coming democracy. He has pointed 
out, on the other hand, the harm that might be wrought 
by reactionary officials who might retard progress by 
illicit activities. The issue has thus been defined and put 
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plainly before the people by the government. It is now 
for the people to show that they are capable of grasping 
the opportunities that have been placed within their 
reach. In all the preliminary acts of the reign of Pu Yi 
there is nothing that might not have been done by an 
enlightened ruler who is anxious to lead his people into 
the path of progress, but who realizes that he is dealing 
with a race that moves slowly, yet with what exceeding 
sureness in this instance the world is destined to discover, 
perhaps in the next decade. 

China is not swallowing Western civilization whole, 
as a cormorant might swallow a fish on the Yangtse or a 
Japanese a sword. It is not donning the European 
frock-coat before it has discarded the Tartar queue. 
It is proceeding in the work of reform with a studied 
and far-sighted deliberation that offers an impressive 
contrast to the precipitate methods of that other Oriental 
empire that is building a structure of commercial mastery 
upon the bodies of pauperized tax-payers. The advance 
of the new China is slow, but its growth is not the forced 
growth of an exotic in the hot-house of paternalism. It 
is rather an indigenous plant, firmly rooted in the soil 
of immemorial centuries, upon which is being grafted a 
slip from the tree of modern life. Here and there a 
temple has been turned into a school. Here and there, 
in some American or European university, keen and shy 
Chinese students are absorbing the letter and the spirit 
of modern learning. In the North the viceroy, Yuan Shi 
Kai, is training an army on Western models, and his 
achievements have caused European soldiers to shake 
their heads gravely and report to their governments on 
fresh phases of the ‘‘Yellow Peril.”” In the south, under 
the flags of white nations, a swarm of Chinese, industrious, 
enterprising, honest, and progressive, are demonstrating 
the capacity of their race to dominate international com- 
merce without the aid of discriminating decrees or ruinous 
subsidies. The intellect of China, even dulled as it is by 
deadening traditions, is proving more than a match for 
that of the West in the constructive activities of the Far 
East. 

All these processes of rehabilitation are being carried 
out without the beating of tom-toms or the blare of brass. 
China is doing her work without boast and quietly,—so 
quietly that within the year she has swallowed Japanese 
insolence without so much as a wry face. But beneath 
this appearance of dead pride there is a resentful contempt 
of baboons in dress coats and a profound belief in a reck- 
oning to come. Nor is Japan’s the only name inscribed 
in the Chinese Black Book. There is Russia, too, and 
Germany and France and England, not to mention 
Portugal and the Netherlands. All these have stolen 
from China while she slept. All these have broken into 
her temples and palaces while she lay with a sickness as 
of death upon her, and have taken away things that were 
sacred to the ancestors. For all these the new empire, 
as she stretches herself at the awakening, is con- 
templating sluggishly a punishment that shall fit the 
crime. 

In the mean while, viceroys, generals, mandarins, and 
lesser officials from Trans-Baikalia to Burma and from 
the Pamirs to the Yellow Sea—as much land as it would 
take two Europes to garrison—are commanded by the 
decree issued in the name of the infant Pu Yi, to aid 
heartily in the work of regeneration on pain of extreme 
penalties. The command and the menace are enforced 
by the authority of Prince Chun and the armed power 
of Yuan Shi Kai, for it is not the intention of the new 
administration at Pekin that the Yellow Dragon of 
China shall hereafter remain limp at the chatter of parrots 
in gold lace or the growl of gray-coat bears. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Story. 


BY C, E, WHITON-STONE, 


The Virgin lay from pangs of birth at rest 

In the bleak stable, suddenly ashine, 

Warmed and watched over by the huddling kine, 
Holding the new-born child upon her breast. 
Across the glittering plains the wise men pressed, 
Led by the star set radiant as a sign, 

To lay their gifts before the Child Divine 

Who would mankind’s divinity attest. 

A mystic splendor over Bethlehem hung 

Dropt dazzling from innumerable wings. 

When the rejoicing heavens wide open swung, 
Proclaiming advent of the King of Kings; 

And chorus by the stars and angels sting, 
“Hail to the Prince of Peace,’’—hark,—earth still sings. 


What Christmas Ought to Mean. 


The question for us individually at this blessed season 
is not so much what relation exists between men taken 
collectively, nationally, and the New Testament ideas and 
ideals, as what relation exists between our own thinking, 
feeling, and acting and those ideas and ideals, though it 
is of course a matter of very great importance that we 
individually should be related to the collective opinion 
and conscience of the community in a sincere and vital 
manner. But quite apart from this, in the long run, the 
collective opinion and conscience are made up of individ- 
ual units, and wherever the affairs of nations run with a 
thick and muddy stream you will find their sources of in- 
dividual opinion and conscience draining a muddy soil. 
Congresses and parliaments are, after all, pretty good 
barometers and declare pretty well the quality of the 
social atmosphere, the amount of moral energy with 
which it is charged, and the potentialities of wind and 
storm. A peace-loving people would make a war-loving 
government impossible, just as a people, loving business 
honor, if it does not make official corruption impossible, 
brings swift and sudden destruction upon those inculpated 
in such corruption, and permits no ‘‘statute of limitation” 
to stand between such persons and the just indignation 
which rains its punishing force on even the most useful 
politician who has outrageously abused a public trust. 

But, though our collective conscience and opinion have 
a close relation to our individual thoughts, feelings, ac- 
tions, they do not begin to exhaust them, so that, on much 
other ground than that of our relation to the collective 
order, ‘‘What Christmas Ought to Mean” comes to us 
with a searching test. Does it mean for us only our genial 
participation in the good time all round, or only this and 
some giving and taking of gifts in the right Christmas 
spirit with ‘‘portions for them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared,’’ or does it also mean what it should mean,—some 
stern self-questioning as to whether we are found in the 
spirit of Jesus on this day which has by common consent 
been set apart for the commemoration of his birth? Do 
we share his conviction that a man’s life isnot in the abun- 
dance of the things that he possesses, that the simpler 
is the better life, that purity of heart is as necessary to 
the good life as the beneficent act, that both dogma and 
ritual are matters of supreme indifference to the religious 
soul, that we should forgive others as the heavenly Father 
forgives us and as we would be forgiven for our faults, 
that ‘‘the little fellow who is down” is just the one for 
us to help and cheer, that the more fault means the more 
pity, the more love from those who walk securely in the 
strait and narrow way? And every one of these ques- 
tions opens out into another of yet more importance, 
Have we put our creed into our deed or do we speak with 
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double tongtfe? Sharing the conviction of Jesus, are we 
doing what we can to embody that conviction in all the 
outgoings of our personal and social life? In so far as 
we can give an honest affirmative reply to these questions, 
Christmas means for us what it ought to mean. In so 
far as we cannot, in the measure of our inability, it means 
our accusation and our shame. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


The Christian Name. 


Some excellent people shun the word ‘‘Christianity.”’ 
It suggests to them limitation, narrowness, bondage, 
obsolete doctrines, effete organization, clerical despot- 
ism, or merely one sect among the sects of the crowded 
religious world. Yes, the word may well bear these 
poor meanings; alas, it often does! But it bears and 
deserves a far nobler meaning. If we interpret it in 
the light of what is best in experience in the New Testa- 
ment and in history, it is a term of spiritual enlargement 
and emancipation, a symbol of progress, a power work- 
ing toward human completeness and perfection. If a 
man will truly follow Jesus, he will obey the inner Voice, 
he will trust the soul; he will welcome every new ray 
of light; he will let the creative power or the impulse of 
evolution have its way with him; he will live by the 
highest law and for the noblest ends; he will be a freeman 
in spirit, escaping from the bondage of his own lower nat- 
ure, as well as from all usurping outward authorities; and 
he will accept his proper place and duty among his fel- 
lows. Can there be any doubt that a man who thus 
moves freely along the ways of light and love belongs in 
the company of Jesus? Yet the name is not what we 
contend for: use it or refuse it, as you honestly may or 
must. When we begin to make the name a fetter, or 
to use it as a bludgeon, or to darken the daylight with 
it, we have spoiled the thing, we go over to the side of 
antichrist.—Charles Gordon Ames. 


The Decline of the Ministry. 


BY REV. EDWIN G. BROWN. 


Prof. Francis A. Christie of the Meadville Theological 
School has an article under the above caption in the 
Christian Register of November 26. Prof. Christie dis- 
cusses the salary question. Here is another point of 
view. 

To my thinking, the decline of the ministry is a direct 
result of the commercialization of all departments of our 
so-called civilization, the ministry included. The tend- 
ency of the age is to commercialize everything. We try 
to measure everything in dollars and cents. Nothing of 
any real value in this, God’s universe, ever was or ever will 
be measured in money. It is barely possible that the sys- 
tem of old age pensions and service pensions for all 
workers, ministers included, may be a good thing: I do 
not know. But this I do know, that no man was ever 
a minister in any high and noble way who was concerned 
about his salary. If a man has not such faith in God, in 
the Omnipotent Love and Justice, that he knows, abso- 
lutely knows, that his one concern is to do his work, then 
he will never be much of a minister. The vital need is 
not bigger salaries or more certain salaries or old age 
pensions. These material ends are not bad, but they 
are not the vital things. If more of our young men are 
to be induced to enter the ministry, they must be inspired 
by_the thought that this is God’s world; that the Eternal 

, the Omnipotent Love and Justice rules, here 
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and now; that God’s perfect laws bring to every man 
what he earns; that a man does not need to concern 
himself with his wages; that a man needs only to concern 
himself with his work, to get it well done, knowing that 
God will pay—to-day as to-morrow, 

Society must free the minister from the fear of penury? 
Did society free Jesus from the fear of penury? or Paul? 
or John the Baptist? Did ever any great soul, that really 
believed in God, fear penury? Did ever any man or 
woman on God’s green earth who really believed in God, 
the Omnipotent Love, fear anything? Fear of penury! 
Why, even the savages of darkest Africa and the South 
Sea Islands are free from that pusillanimous fear. 

O men, let us get our eyes open to the fact that all fear 
is pusillanimous. Let us open our eyes to the fact that 
there is an overruling and ommipotent Love and Justice, 
our God. Let us really believe in our God, the All-good, 
the All-wise, the All-loving, the All-just, the Almighty,— 
whose laws govern in every affair of life, holding the 
atoms as the stars in their places, bringing to planet 
and to plant, to man and to mollusk, that which each 
needs in the fulfilment of its purpose. Let us really 
believe in God, and then let us preach this belief, teach 
this belief in our lives, as by our words. It is this belief 
that is needed. Once let our ministers and teachers 
stand before the young men of this country with this 
message upon their lips; once let them tell the young 
man that he need not fear penury; that he need not fear 
privation, that he need not fear old age, that he need not 
fear death; that there is nothing, absolutely nothing, in 
God’s wide universe to fear when a man is listening to 
and obeying God’s voice as it speaks to his own soul 
through his own conscience,—once get this message to the 
ears of our young men, spoken by God-inspired teachers 
and preachers, and there will be no dearth of aspirants 
for the honor of carrying this divine message to all men. 

PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 


Spiritual Life. 


We do not understand the supreme, the unutterable 
interest embraced in religion, when we think to give less 
to it than our whole heart. We do not understand our 
nature, when we think to shuffle off its stupendous charge. 
Orville Dewey. 

a 
There is an idea abroad among moral people that they 
should make their neighbors good. One person I have 
to make good—myself; but my duty to my neighbor is 
much ‘more nearly expressed by saying that I have to 
make him happy, if I may.—Robert Lows Stevenson. 


ad 


The effort to do right does not necessarily lead to the 
happy, spontaneous and loving practice of goodness. 
This is to be found not in the law, but in the gospel; not 
in the sight of duty, but in the sight of love. It is affec- 
tionate, filial gratitude for unbought, unearned mercy. 
It is the great love of him who has been forgiven much. 
James Freeman Clarke. 

as 


Life has no zest when it has no realization of the un- 
attained. The man who knows all, who has all, and who 
is entirely self-sufficient, has never had the satisfaction 
of coming into ideal possession of the splendor of the In- 
finite: he has never reached out and taken hold of the 
beyond. Let us praise God for the unmeasured and 
unattained.—Churchman. 
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He who will persistently follow his highest impulses 
and convictions, who will trust only these amid noisier 
claims, and constrain himself to go with them alike in 
their faintness and their might, shall not find his struggles 
everlasting; his wrestlings shall become fewer and less 
terrible; the hand of God, so dim to him, and doubtful 
at the first, shall in the end be the only thing that is 
clear and sure; his best impulses shall be his strongest, 
too.— James Martineau. 

J 


Pledge thy life to truth and holiness and love. Come, 
kindle on thy heart’s altar the flame of a consecrating 
purpose. Come, fix thy heart upon a thought of wisdom, 
and bend thy noblest energies to the service of Almighty 
God, and his law written on thy heart. Then round this 
living principle shall all pure thoughts, as round a cen- 
tral crystal, arrange themselves in fair and perfect sym- 
metry. A new and higher wisdom shall inspire thee; 
new light shall shine upon thee; new peace shall be thine, 
and holy hopes; life shall be ennobled, and a high and 
divine mission set before thee.—Selected. 
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The Perfect Gift. 


BY JOSEPHINE HORTON BRUORTON, 


“The Lord be gracious unto thee.” 


“May the Lord bless thee, dear,” each night I say, 
“Renew in thee the flood-high tide of faith, 

The high-held courage that was Christ’s stanch shield; 
Nor leave thee to the soul’s worst foes a prey,— 

To Doubt, or drear Discouragement, or Fear. 

Nor ever, in the battle of the years, 

An inch to Pain or Sorrow let thee yield; 

But always onward, o’er a well-fought field, 

Lead thee to his fulfilment day by day.” 


The Religion of John Milton. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


é 


It is the easiest thing in the world to make any great 
man perfectly intelligible. All you have to do is to give 
literally the history of his life and carefully eliminate 
his greatness. Mediocrity is intelligible, is consistent 
with itself. The mediocre man does just what we expect 
him to do. The really great man is the man who com- 
bines in himself elements which seem to us inconsistent, 
and it is in the study-of his apparent inconsistencies that 
we learn something of importance. 

Among the men of his age Milton manifests the great- 
est variety of external inconsistencies and the greatest 
simplicity of character. ‘There were many different move- 
ments in his age, each with its enthusiastic followers, 
each apparently consistent with itself. One of these 
movements was the outcome of the renaissance. ‘There 
were men who pursued the beautiful without regard for 
the limitations of the conscience. ‘There were Puritans, 
austere and earnest men, who believed that they were 
called upon to do God’s work in an unbelieving genera- 
tion, and that they could do it best by despising beauty 
and grace. There were Churchmen who believed that 
the great need for the day was conformity to ecclesiasti- 
cal order. There were Fifth Monarchy men, revolution- 
ists, religious anarchists, who so loved freedom that they 
would have no law. To them the old law, with all its 
sacredness and all its ancestral traditions, was absolutely 
annulled. Christ had made them free from all restraint. 

John Milton was so constituted that he did not look 
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upon all this with the eye of a philosopher, reducing each 
to its weakest, as well as its lowest, terms. He was one of 
the men incapable of compromise spiritually. Good was 
good and evil was evil, and he must fight against the 
evil and he must fight for the good. But he was also 
constituted and trained in such a way that he saw several 
kinds of good, and he loved each ardently, passionately, 
and he cultivated his love for each. The learning of 
Greece and Rome, the beauty of Italy, the wonder of 
history, the greater wonder of the revolutionary spirit 
in his own age,—all these things appealed to him. A 
lover of beauty, a lover of truth, these things were all 
vital in his own soul from youth to age, and to each in 
turn he gives utterance. ese 

To him liberty was the form under which beauty and 
truth appeared. In his earlier poems we see the radiant 
youth, the lover of truth, because truth was beautiful. 
He writes to a friend :— 

‘‘As to the other points, what God may have deter- 
mined for me I know not; but this I know, that, if he ever 
instilled an intense love of moral beauty into the breast 
of any man, he has instilled it into mine. Hence, when- 
ever I find a man despising the false estimates of the 
vulgar, and daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and 
conduct to what the highest wisdom through every age 
has taught us as most excellent to him, I unite myself! 
by a sort of necessary attachment.” * 

He tells us how he did unite himself to what was moral 
beauty, how in his youth he found that moral beauty in 
the old romances, the stories of the deeds of victorious 
kings; how he found it in the ancient scripture, and 
in the classics of Greece and Rome. ; 

It was in that atmosphere of heroic imagination that 
Milton lived. Had Milton died when Shelley died, he 
would have been remembered as Shelley is remembered, 
for the love of moral beauty and moral freedom. 

It was no narrow Puritan who could write of 


“Jests and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek,” 


He loves the beauty of the English landscape which to 
all English idealists has been a source of moral satisfac- 
tion and the symbol of that ordered liberty which the 
nation has most loved. Where do we find the beautiful 
England of our dreams and of the happier reality so 
pictured to us as in lines of Milton’s which describe 


“The hedgerow elms on hillocks green, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide, 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees,”’ 


That land with its beauty “‘bosomed high in tufted 
trees’’ was the land the Cavaliers loved and fought for, 
the land which the Puritan poet loved as well and under- 
stood as well. He rejoiced in her 


“When the merry bells ring round 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checkered shade, 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday,” 


He understood the charm of 


“Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream.” 


He loved the old cathedrals, loved 


P “The high embowéd roof 
With antique pillars mossy proof 
And storied windows richly dight,”’ 
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That which gave charm to him from the beginning was 
that these were all symbols of the unspotted human 
mind. He writes of the ‘‘sweet peace” that goodness 
knows, ‘‘the unpolluted temple of the mind,” the ‘‘holy 
dictates of spare Temperance.”’ 

The religion of Milton in those days was the spiritual 
voice coming down to the earth. There was always 
something ethereal about it. 

And what happened when from the contemplation 
of beauty Milton turned to the sterner task that came 
to the lover of his country during the civil wars? Only 
a few poems, and those written for the occasion, a part 
of the journalism, we might say, of the time, remain. We 
find Milton still loving truth, still inspired by the idea of 
virtue and of freedom, finding these best exhibited in 
the men who were bearing the heat and the burden of 
the day. He writes of ‘‘Fairfax whose name in arms”’ 
makes Europe ring, whose work it is to fight on 


“Till injured Truth from violence be freed 
And public faith be rescued from the brand - 
Of Public Fraud,” 


He writes of Cromwell, ‘‘chief of men.’ He writes of 


Vane, ‘‘young in years, but in sage counsels old.’’ 


Skilled to unfold 


“The drift of hollow states, hard to be spelled, 
Then to advise how war may be upheld, 
Manned by her two main nerves, iron and gold.’’ 


Living in an age of iron, his thought of virtue was in 
the guise of the warrior and the statesman. ‘Then when 
all that was over, when the cause for which he labored 
and for which he gave his eyesight had failed,—utterly 
failed as men have said,—and he turned again to express 
his soul through the medium of poetry, what shall we 
say of him? He was Milton still. That which shows 
us the real man most clearly, the real enthusiasm and 
religion of his life, his way of looking at things most 
clearly, is not the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ but the picture he 
gives us of Samson. With all the simplicity of the Greek 
tragedy whose form is copied, Samson Agonistes gives 
us the real feeling of his life, the feeling of the old man 
beaten and yet defiant and yet believing in the cause for 
which he gave himself and for which his have died. We 
have to forget that, after all, the defeat of Milton’s cause, 
the cause of civil liberty, was but for a time; forget the 
English revolution; forget the American revolution, and 
remember that for the time everything for which Milton 
had given his life had failed. We hear the triumph song 
of his enemy. Then we see Samson, blind, yet defiant 
and strong still, brought before his enemies. And how 
Milton’s soul comes out in the words of the Chorus :— 


“Oh, how comely is it and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God in the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 


The brute and boisterous forces of violent men 
He defeats with plain, heroic magnitude of mind,” 


There you haye the Milton of the Commonwealth, a 
man who above all others believed in the ‘‘plain, heroic 
magnitude of mind.” And we find the old Milton flash- 
ing out when Delilah comes to Samson, seemingly re- 
pentant, asking again his love. He turns from her and 


she says :— 
n “T see thou art implacable, more deaf _ 
To prayers than winds or seas. Yet winds to seas 


| Are unreconciled at length, pee seas to shore, 
Th 1 unappeasable, still rages, 
Eternal elieorper never to be calmed,” 
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That was John Milton, his mind an eternal tempest 
never to be calmed, his anger against human tyranny 
unappeasable, raging still to the very end. 

But, when you recognize Milton’s unappeasable wrath 
against arbitrary power, what do-you make of “ Paradise 
Lost”? Itisastrange subject to be chosen by a man like 
Milton. Here he seems to have changed sides. ‘The 
hater of arbitrary power on earth, he justifies it when 
enthroned in heaven, 

In ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ we have not so much an exposition 
of Puritan theology as the explosion of it. It is like a 
cannon with a charge of gunpowder too heavy for it. . 

Milton, heretic though he was in many respects, yet 
accepted the Biblical story of the fall of man with abso- 
lute literalness. His great argument was the argument 
of sixteenth and seventh century theologians. He set 
forth to justify the ways of God in the fall of man and in 
the plan of salvation. 

But, what Milton the theologian planned, Milton the 
liberty-loving poet was unable to execute. The genius 
of Milton enlists our sympathies with the rebels, 

In fact ‘‘Paradise Lost”’ is the least orthodox of books 
in its effects upon the reader’s mind. The thought of 
God as arbitrary power never seems more incredible 
than when we see it exercised upon the fallen angels. In 
the first two books we are introduced to the defeated . 
army in Hell. Thestory is not Christian. It is frankly 
pagan in its conception. It is the old story of the revolt 
of the Titans, repeated under the guise of scriptural terms, 
The thing that is startling is that Milton puts his own 
thought not into the mouth of an angel, but into the 
mouth of the defiant Satan. He it is 


‘‘ Who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is in its own place and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven, 
What matter where, if I be still the same 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom Thunder hath made greater, here at least 
We shall be free.”’ 


And all our admiration in those first heroic books is made 
to centre upon the rebels:— 


‘For neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue 
We see the rebels marching in perfect order, 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valor breathed,” 


More than once, a politician, praising some statesman of 
his own party, has quoted the words 


“With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care 
And princely counsel,” 


Then he has had to make apology when he has turned 
to “‘ Paradise Lost’ and learned that that is a description 
of Beelzebub. 

Did Milton admire Satan as much as Dr. Channing 
admired him in those first books of the “ Paradise Lost’’? 
I do not know. But it is curious how the poet forgets 
the theologian through the whole picture. When Satan 
has counselled war, Belial appears,— 

“Whose thoughts were low 


To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful,” 
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Belial advises peace. He would surrender to power as 
power. He speaks and then Milton adds,— 


“Thus Belial with words clothed in reason’s garb 
Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth.’’ 


How did the Puritan poet come to say that? I cannot 
account for it, unless he simply forgot his theology and 
spoke his mind. And what a charming picture Milton 
gives us of some of these insurgents:— . 

“Others more mild 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own hervic deeds, and hapless fall 
By doom of battle, and complain that Fate 
Free Virtue should enthrall by Force or Chance. . 
Their song was partial, but the harmony 


(What could it less when spirits immortal sing ?) 
Suspended Hell.’ 


a 


Milton was on the side of the angels even when they were 
fallen angels. 

And what does Milton make of the story of the Fall 
of Man? He tells us that he could not praise ‘‘a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed.”’ 
Nothing could be less to his own taste than a sheltered 
paradise. 

However, he does his best to picture its loveliness. It 
is remarkable, however, that the only thing that Adam 
does with any nobleness of spirit is to ‘‘fall.”” As Milton 
tells the story it is vastly to his credit. 

Eve, beguiled by the serpent, had tasted the forbidden 
fruit. She tells her story to Adam, who sees clearly 
what has happened. Eve is mortal, while he is still im- 
mortal. 

“Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 


Astonied stood and blank, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins.” 


What should he do? The horrible thought had come 
to Eve. 
‘But what if God have seen 
And death ensue? Then I shall be no more, 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct.” 


The same thought comes to Adam. This is his tempta- 
tion. He makes his choice. 


“Some cursed fraud 
Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet unknown 
And me with thee hath ruined, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die— 
How can I live without thee? 


c . 


Should God create another Eve... 
Yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart, ... 
From thy state 
Mine shall never be parted, bliss or woe. 


I with thee have fixed my lot 
Certain to undergo like doom: if death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life. 


The bond of nature draws me to mine own, 


Our state cannot be severed: we are one. 


“So Adam; and Eve to him replied: 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Illustrious evidence, example high! 
One soul, one heart in both; whereof good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee resolved, 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall separate us, linked in love so dear, 
To undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
If any be, of tasting this fair fruit,” 


What would we have thought of Adam if he had made 
another choice? 
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And, curiously enough, Adam, after the first fall, im- 
proved not only morally but spiritually, and at last, as 
he hears the true story of that world of trial:— 


“Greatly instructed I from thee depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge which this vessel can contain, 
Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, 

With good 
Still overcoming evil and by small 
Accomplishing great things. 
That suffering for Truth’s sake 
Is fortitude and highest victory. 
. To whom the Angel, 
This having learned, thou hast attained 
The height of wisdom, ... 
Only add 


Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
The soul of all the rest. Then wilt thou not 
Be loath to leave this Paradise, but shall possess 
A Paradise within thee happier far.’’ 


No wonder Adam wondered whether the fall were not a 
good thing after all. 
“Our sire 

Replete with joy and wonder, thus replied, 

O Goodness Infinite, goodness immense, 

That all this good or evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good more wonderful 

Than that which the creation first brought forth, 

Light out of darkness, full of doubt 

Istand.... 

Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasioned, or rejoice, 

Much more, that much more good thereof 

Shall spring, ... 

To God more glory, more good will to men, 


We cannot leave Milton without a word about his 
optimism. Writing as he did of the war in heaven and 
upon earth, there was still ever in the man that kind of 
optimism which is the mark of a truly wholesome spirit. 
It is the natural resilience of a wholesome mind. Pressed 
down to the utmost, the minute the pressure is removed 
the mind asserts itself in joy and faith. It is the same 
thought which he expressed through Satan and which 
is his own thought,— 


“The mind is in its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Hell of Heaven, a Heaven of Hell.”’ 


It is noticeable that, however dark the substance of a 
poem may be, there is light at theend. Just as Dantein 
each stage of his pilgrimage comes up to the light of 
the stars, so does Milton in each poem come to the re- 
assertion of himself. We have it in the elegy of ‘‘Lycidas.” 
The shepherd has been lamenting his loss. He stands 
mournfully looking at the sunset,— 


“ And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay.” 


And suddenly, with the last words, the sense of boyish 
exhilaration comes,— 


“At last he rose and twitched his mantle blue; 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


And that is the same ending that we have for the ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost.” Adam and Eve look upon the Paradise from 
which they have been banished, and they see the flaming 
sword 


““Waved over by that dreadful brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them,” 


‘“The world was all before them,” and the joy of adventure 
made them forget the past. 

More striking as an instance of that elastic temper of 
spirit is that which we see in Milton’s great ‘tragedy. 
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Samson, strong and defiant, had been brought down in 
the ruin which he himself had caused. The messenger 
comes to the old father and tells him of his son’s death. 
The answer :-— 


“Come, no time for lamentation now. _ 
Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath fulfilled 
A life heroic. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble, 


I build him 
A monument and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever green and branching palm, 
With all his trophies hung and acts enrolled 
In copious legend or sweet lyrick song. 
Thither shall all the valiant youth resort 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valor and adventure high.” 


Milton, old and defeated, still was the inspirer of valiant 
youth. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Babe and the Manger. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


The babe lying in a manger.—LuKE Tima 


At the threshold of Christian history we meet a babe, 
and that babe ina manger. To the careless reader these 
may seem but trifling incidents; but, viewed in the 
light of what has followed from them, they are significant 
events. Man is a rational being, but it is not through 
knowledge and sound reasoning alone that enduring im- 
pressions are made upon him: they are quite as likely to 
come through some appeal to his imagination or some 
winning association. A good syllogism may be a useful 
and desirable thing, but a good symbol will often sur- 
pass it in practical effectiveness. Take the case of a 
young man, one of a countless multitude, who meets 
temptations as all must meet them, yet is unmoved by 
their seductions. Others drink, but he drinks not; 
lies have an advantageous look, yet his lips speak only 
truth; dishonesty offers prizes, but he will not barter 
the jewel of his soul for them. The explanation of his 
better part may seem obvious enough: the standards of 
moral obligation have been enjoined upon him, and he 
has had the wisdom to embrace them. ‘The real expla- 
nation, however, of which he may be only dimly conscious, 
and of which for its very sacredness he could not tell, is 
the pleading face of his mother. For some years a mound 
has been raised over her; but, photographed upon his 
memory, her face goes with him, a constant admonition 
to whatsoever things are noble, just, and pure. Not 
from the precepts of morals as the preacher enjoins 
them, but out of that loving and yearning countenance 
comes the grace that directs him. And analogous in the 
significance of the mother’s face to this young man is 
that of the babe in the manger in our religion. Apart 
from the Christian lesson as conveyed in discourse and 
parable, they are each an object-lesson which through 
the Christian ages we have been half unconsciously 
assimilating. 

For a few moments let us linger on these lessons, and 
first that of the babe. You would find it impressive in 
some meditative hour to take thought of what Christianity 
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would have been without the babe; of the changes that 
would come over art and song, the more vital change in 
human sentiment, could we step back to the first century 
and blot out of the New Testament the Bethlehem story. 
We may help on our thought by reference to a Néw Testa- 
ment contrast. As you read on through the first three 
Gospels into the fourth, you are likely to carry the earlier 
impression with you, and so, if uncritical or uninstructed, 
to miss the difference between them. Vet that difference 
with respect to the central figure in either is measureless. 
The Christ of Matthew and Luke is Mary’s son; he comes 
to this world through the gateway of mortal birth; he 
grows in wisdom as in stature; though with eye ever on 
the stars, he walks the common way of earth, the way 
of struggle, temptation, and sorrow,—in a word, though 
so far above us he is, yet one of us, our Lord indeed, 
but our companion and our brother none the less. “ The 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel is none of this. | He is not 
Mary’s son; he does not come through the gateway of 
mortal birth; he is an effluence of God, a celestial nature 
taking on earthly habiliments, a denizen of eternity, 
making a brief excursion to this little world of time. 
While human in outward semblance, he is too heavenly 
for earthly limitations. He does not grow in knowledge, 
for he is himself the Eternal Wisdom. No temptations 
assail him; struggle is not his portion; the demons, 
which in the earlier Gospels he meets on the right hand 
and on the left, here trust themselves to no encounter 
with him. His death at last, as interpreted from his 
life, brings not the thought of a struggling and suffering 
mortal entering into peace, but of a celestial being casting 
off a temporary environment of flesh and going back to 
his preincarnate home. We have here the possibility of 
a Christianity without the babe, and another turn of a 
literary contingency would have made it real. There 
have never been wanting those, men of philosophic 
mould and mystic temperament, wise men, holy men, 
who, with whatever fidelity to the New Testament as a 
whole, have found in the Gospel of John the magnetizing 
page. -For its wondrous heights and depths they have 
been drawn to it as to no other New Testament writing. 
Now suppose at the time when our canon was forming, 
and documents were examined for acceptance or rejec- 
tion, there had appeared, as there might have done, a 
decisive preference for John alone, the other Gospels, 
because of the human element that is so marked in them, 
dismissed to that group of writings which we now call 
the Apocryphal Gospels. You would then have had a 
Christian religion without the babe, but, though drawn 
from a writing so inspired, in its practical significance 
very different from the Christian religion on which you 
have been nourished. It would have yielded an exalted 
divinity, but how much would have been wanting to its 
humanity! It would have dictated sublime ascriptions 
to the Logos in heaven, but only feeblv reminded of the 
hungry Lazarus at our doorstep. The Pater Nosters 
would have been the same as now,the Prater Nosters less 
frequent and less fervid. All the cardinal doctrines, as 
we know them, could have drawn support from this one 
Gospel; but the personal walk with Jesus, which on the 
practical side of our religion is its most important feature, 
would not have been provided for. As it was, instructed 
by the four Gospels and not by John alone, Christianity 
brought the world not merely a new divinity, but a 
new humanity also; and of this new humanity no feature 
is more important than that which has respect to child- 
hood. In the heathen world the lot of childhood was 
hard indeed. The rights of the child, obligations to the 
child, were hardly working considerations. The child 
was the property of the father, to rear if he pleased, to 
put to death if he! pleased (Roman law accorded’ him 
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this right). If a child was sickly or deformed, the father 
could quote Plato or Aristotle in justification of its ex- 
posure. It could be left upon the mountain-side for 
the she-bear to feed her cubs upon, or, if picked up by 
some hunter or shepherd, to be reared to slavery. In 
Christianity there was remedy for this, not merely in 
its great lesson, but also and with readier and more per- 
suasive appeal in the initial incident of its story. Men 
could not enter on the Christian year without looking, 
as we to-night, into the face of a child. He, their Lord 
and Master, in whose wondrous lesson they were in- 
structed, here was he an infant under the doting watch of 
his mother. How many times, I wonder, would imagina- 
tion take up this scene ere it was carried to the believer’s 
home, ere the young mother saw suggestion of Messiah’s 
infant beauty on the features of her own messiah, lying 
in her arms or cradle?. And what if she remembered 
that of such is the kingdom of heaven? From holy 
child to holy childhood the passage was inevitable. All 
childhood was consecrated through the grace of the 
Christ child. And in accord with the change of senti- 
ment was the change in practical treatment. ‘The recog- 
nition of the rights of the child, of obligations to the 
child, was one of the most important manifestations of 


the new life that had come. ‘To the parent the child - 


became a sacred trust: the Church reached forth her 
arms and gathered it in her embrace. And to-day, after 
all these centuries, I cannot think the persuasiveness of 
this symbol is lessened. This annual gathering round 
the Babe of Bethlehem is not idle. We should miss it, 
I fancy, not merely as a pleasant custom, but as a source 
of happy impulse, were we to lose it. The delirious joy 
of our households on Christmas morning is its immediate 
prompting; the children’s week and the orphan’s asylum 
reflect it; it is the inspiration of untold benevolences; 
because of it our worship is tenderer, our humanities 
are sweeter, our homes are holier. * 

But the Babe we meet in a manger,—a word of that. 
That, too, became a symbol, a symbol of lowliness, of 
humility, which was to take hold on the heart of the 
world. 

Imagine the difference did the Christ come to us amid 
associations of power and splendor; if in gathering 
around him at Christmas we met in a palace and not in 
a manger; if our Gospels celebrated the birth of a prince, 
and the royal greetings that welcome him, and the royal 
watch that was exercised over him, and the royal oppor- 
tunities that opened before him, and the royal dignities 
which with unfolding years awaited him. Suppose him 
another Marcus Antoninus, though with larger vision and 
more majestic mien and more imperial speech. All this 
is easily conceivable, and would have accorded exactly 
with the Messiah of Israel’s expectation; but that the 
influence flowing from Christianity would have been the 
saine it is scarcely possible to conceive. Its peculiar 
and strongest appeal would then have been to the mighty 
of this world: in that retinue of pomp and circumstance 
the poor and bruised would have found no place. Our 
religion, I conceive, would have been in its spirit not 
wholly unlike that of the heathenism which it supplanted, 
whose invitation was, Come unto me, ye who are great 
and wise; whose temper towards the feeble and strug- 
gling is breathed in the stern repulse of Virgil’s sibyl, 
“‘Be at a distance, at a distance, O ye profane!” 

We draw nigh here to a practical consideration of 
great moment. Nothing is truer than natural inequali- 
hes: some men are stronger than other men, a circum- 
stance that devolves upon them the larger responsibilities 
and to whom is ever the Christian admonition, ‘‘He that 
is greatest among you, let him be your servant.” But 
along with this truth, and seeking justification from it, 
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is a willingness to which unregenerate human nature is 
ever liable to claim for superior circumstance, however 
adventitious, superior recognition. In effect it says: I 
am of better blood than you; I am Caucasian, you are 
only Mongolian or African; give place to me. I have 
wealth, ships and houses and stocks are mine: ye who 
toil and have little, stand aside while I pass. My circle 
is the four hundred: you unfashionable folk, don’t come 
too near. We say this is human. Yes, indeed, and it is 
infra-human. You look into a nest of pismires with 
the eye of an entomologist, and you will see it even there, 
in the airy importance of superior pismires; and perhaps 
beings at a like distance above ourselves to whom we 
are as pismires may have their-smile at our pismire 
aristocracies,—at least I should think they might. But, 
while thus they may be seen in a ludicrous aspect, in 
this practical life of ours they are somewhat serious. 
What cruelties, what tyrannies are of them! But here 
we approach the manger ard in its symbolism find their 
antidote. It is hardly possible to come in here and not 
gain a glimpse of the fact that-Christianity is a democratic 


religion. ‘To be sure, the wise men of the East and of © 


the West may come here, bringing whatever offering is 
costliest; and here also may come the lowly and un- 
tutored as to the manner born. And gathered around 
the object of their common reverence,—wise men and 
non-wise together, it is difficult not to discern that they 
are one in him. All. that is adventitious drops away, 
and only kneeling souls are there. 

Thus in ideal, and thus to considerable degree realized 
within the sphere of our worship. Though there may 
be chief seats in the synagogue, we are becoming quite 
willing to admit that there can be none in the meeting- 
house. But how beyond the sphere of our worship, how 
out in the world of trade and toil and political and social 
ambition? It must be confessed that all is not as satis- 
factory here, that while men come together in common 
recognition within the manger,they are apt to go thence in 
another spirit to the legislature and the market. And I 
fear it will be a long time yet before business and‘ poli- 
tics are ruled by the spirit of the sanctuary. 

But even here the symbol is not without significance. 
As men go from the manger, something of its association 
goes with them, and of the many witnesses to this the 
one that I will call shall be the one that to many may 
seem to witness most clearly against it. You are troubled 
by the social unrest, the mutterings of discontent, the 
clash of interests, the more favored sternly defending 
the privileges hitherto allowed them, the less favored 
throwing themselves against their condition in a fierce 
effort to break through it. It is an unhappy situation, 
a bodeful situation, is it not? Well, betake yourself to 
Turkey or Siam and the probabilities are that you will 
find none of it, children simply following in the foot- 
steps of their fathers without hope and without aspira- 
tion. The ideals and possibilities that so enchant here 
have no place there, social melioration not even a 
dream. Better, surely better, our estate than theirs; 
better unrest than apathy; better conflict than hopeless- 
ness; better social upheaval than dumb acquiescence in 
social injustice; aye, better occasionally a murdered 
President than a people in a stereotyped despair. In the 
occasion of this unrest cupidity and unreason certainly 
bear a part; but nothing is clearer to me than that first 
of all in importance is the demorcatic principle at the 
heart of our religion, which holds before us an ideal of 
fairer adjustment, and will allow us no peace short of 
its realization. 

_ Of course we thus catch the meanings of these symbols 
in their more immediate aspects, without considering 
the far transformations of character which it is their 
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mission to achieve. Democracy in our politics means a 
certain equality of rights, in which we are apt to find 
implied the right to cheat and to be cheated, to tyrannize 
and to be tyrannized, subject to certain regulations which 
we call laws; rules, that is, of the prize-ring, where the 
guerdon is not to the better right, but to the superior 
prowess. Nothing of this in our Christian democracy, 
where in allegiance to a common Master we learn rever- 
ence for the divinely human rights of one another; and 
we gather in the manger to little purpose if we do not 
carry thence a quickened sense of this. Political democ- 
cracy I suppose may easily allow a grog-shop out on the 
corner. Christian democracy, taking thought of the 
rights of character, the honor of homes, and the peace of 
fathers and mothers, says, No! you may help your brother, 
but you shall not tempt his weakness to increase your 
gain. You see how wide is the application of this prin- 
ciple, and how great transformations must yet be before 
the world of business and of politics shall be fashioned 
to it. And the babe,—there is a pleasant story of an 
artist who was invited to paint a picture of which the 
theme should be Peace. Peace, however, is a multi- 
farious thing. There is the peace which is the absence 
of external strife; the peace of an untroubled conscience, 
of an undoubting heart, of a satisfied desire; the peace, 
too, of nature,—the tranquility of a summer landscape, 
_ “The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills ;” 
and how on canvas to be unfaithful to none of these 
aspects was a problem which he carried long. At length 
he caught his clue while looking into the face of a sleeping 
infant. The peace of those features he idealized and 
portrayed and—triumphed. 

The features of the Christ child bring home to us sug- 
gestion far wider and more diverse than this. Peace is 
here,—oh, yes, and gentleness and sinlessness and trust; 
and we carry them with us to realize within ourselves, in 
our walk with one another and with God. 

A backward look shows us much that has been done; 
but a glance around shows us that there is yet much to 
do, for old sin dies hard. We look forward, however, 
to the future of our children, nothing’ doubting; for in 
their toil and emdeavor the manger, like the ark of the 
covenant, shall go with them, and the little child shall 
lead them. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Christmas Wishes. 


I received on the same day last week two letters as 
different from each other as the powdered sugar was 
different from the lemon juice which you mixed in the 
same tumbler of lemonade last August. 

The ladies who wrote them never heard of each other. 
They live nearly two thousand miles apart, one of them 
in the City of New York, one of them on a very lonely 
farm in Texas. 

One of them before she wrote had taken her little boy 


_ out upon the Park, and they had been sitting there for an 


hour in the sunshine. She knows what she is writing 
about, and she tells of the millions on millions of square 
feet and square miles of sunshine in God’s world... She 
tells what the sunshine does and what it does not. She 
tells how happy she and her baby boy have been in that 
one hour. And she wants to make other people happy, 
and she remembers an old friend like me and kindly 
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chooses to make me happy by sending to me some of her 
meditation and much of her forelook in that hour. She 
has been looking up and looking forward and looking out- 
side herself. And she has looked as far as me, so as to 
send me this happy letter. 

I think my other friend wrote to me at the end of a 
cold day, when it rained so hard that her little children 
could not go out, when her husband was away not to re- 
turn for a day or two, when she had heard that there would 
be no school for three weeks, and just after the bigger 
boys had come in from the prairie, wet and muddy and 
disappointed. She does not say this, but I guess at it 
because her letter is so gloomy. Santa Claus has passed 
by her house without noticing her for the last five years; 
nobody writes her a cheerful letter; people do send her 
sermons about the goodness of God which is always de- 
scribed in acts of his or thoughts of his which do not in- 
clude her. And she sends the rather dark narrative of 
this to me as a sort of Christmas present. Indeed, it 
comes, and I am not sorry it should, asa sort of antitoxin 
lest the flood of Christmas wishes as it begins to flow 
should overwhelm me. 

I filed the two letters together; and, if I could not use 
them any better, I would send them to Bedford in London 
to be bound together in elegant red morocco to be read 
together by my great-grandchildren in the year 1999. I 
should do this because such mixtures have a value; and 
I tell my little story on the 24th of December because it 
really may give to all our little company a good hint for 
Christmas day. 

For I suppose that Christmas Day has for its first, 
second, and last business, that we shall think of other 
people. That is what Mary has done, and the other 
correspondent whose ‘‘christened’”’ name I do not know, 
will do well to do. Mary’s first thought, as she enjoys 
the cheer of the square foot of sunshine which is kept 
from her baby’s eyes by the cover of his little carriage, is 
this, that she is so happy that she wants to make some- 
body else happy. She thinks over and over the great 
realities which the sunshine teaches her, and she goes 
home with her baby wagon; and, as soon as the little fel- 
low has gone to sleep, she sits down at her typewriter and 
writes to me the revelations which the sun has been mak- 
ing to her. 

Now let me hope that to-morrow morning this benev- 
olent, beneficent, dear old sun, who keeps his appoint- 
ments with such miraculous accuracy, down to the 
millionth’ part of the millionth part of the quarter of a 
second, will shine in cheerfully at the window of the 
nursery of the Texan farmhouse. Let me hope that 
Father and Mother and Aminadab and Bertha and 
Charley and Dolly, and even the little baby boy Edward, 
may really wish to each other a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, and may really set to work to-morrow 
to do something about it. ‘‘How can I make some- 
body happy to-day, and who shall it be?’”’ Not what 
shall I get?—what shall I’get is the question of the 
modern newspaper, as it was of the heathen the day when 
the Baby was born in Bethlehem,—but, what can I do? 

It is an old gospel; it is older than the visit of the 
Wise Men, when they gave frankincense and gold and 
myrrh; it is older even than the present which the inhabi- 
tants of the stable at the inn gave, when the sheep gave 
wool for the baby’s stockings and the cows gave milk 
for his Mother Mary. But it is gospel as good for to-day 
as it was in Paradise or in Bethel or in Bethlehem. 

Iam apt to condense it in George Carpenter’s unaffected 
and unconscious word, ‘‘You know, as I dress myself 
every morning, I try to think who is there whom I can 
make a little happier to-day.” 

EDWARD. E. HALE, 
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Literature. 


An ImmorTAL Sout. By W. H. Mallock. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Whether Mr. Mallock has or has not a fixed 
point of view is a question which can be 
answered only by himself. It is quite pos- 
sible, and even probable, that he himself, as 
well as his readers, would be unable to answer 
that question or to describe the point of 
view from which he sees the world around 
him and estimates human nature and its 
deliverances. He is not a Roman Catholic. 
He is not a Protestant. He is not an ideal- 
ist. He isnot a materialist. And heisnota 
good many other things that other men are. 
Whatever opinion he has is always quali- 
fied by “‘if,” “but,” and “perhaps.” Under 
his most serious discussions there lurks always 
something cynical; and, when he deals with 
spiritual topics, there is always a suggestion 
of Mephistopheles in the outcome. ‘The 
title of this new novel, An Immortal Soul, at 
once excites expectation, which is greatly 
stimulated by the opening chapters, in which 
a most lovely and delicately organized 
young woman is introduced under peculiar 
circumstances and quickly shown to be the 
subject of many nervous and imaginative 
disturbances. About this interesting pa- 
tient are quickly grouped representatives 
of various modern types and tendencies. 
We have the ascetic priest of the Anglican 
Church contrasted with the scientific psy- 
chologist and materialist, and we have 
many friends and helpers of various kinds 
showing the kind of influences that would 
naturally play around the mind and body 
of stich a lovely patient with such interest- 
ing symptoms. ‘The question raised in the 
mind of the reader is whether there is an im- 
mortal soul superior to and independent 
of physical phenomena. ‘This question 
deepens in interest as the story is told be- 
cause a wayward sister of this interesting 
child woman is introduced. These two are 
so unlike each other that it is always con- 
trived that they shall never meet, lest the 
sanctity of the one should be soiled by the 
perversity of the other. The story cannot 
be told in detail, but an awful shock comes 
to the reader when he discovers that the two 
are one, and this is one of the numerous 
cases of a divided personality. This beau- 
tiful, delicate, poetic creature who appears 
at the beginning of the story has had an 
experience in her other personality involving 
the most outrageous breaches of morality 
and manners. After leading us to this 
crisis, the author suddenly abandons the 
search for reality and drops the problem 
with several ghastly suggestions and ques- 
tions concerning an immortal soul, leaving 
the distinct impression that he takes a cyn- 
ical delight in the consternation of his readers. 


THE Way vO Perrect Love. By 
Georgiana Goddard King. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.— One might 
say, in general, that a poem which needs the 
author’s “Interpretation” at the end is 
rather too manifestly a fable with haec 
fabula docet as a tag. But this writer is 
kind: she gives several possible explanations 
of what the various characters in her little 
drama stand for, and we can take our choice, 
For in this case we cannot let the allegory 
alone, though it bite us, The allegory is 
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evidently here to stay, and, unless we under- 
stand something of it, we are indeed far 
afield. In brief, the Duchess, turning from 
the Duke, who may or may not be—the 
author thinks he is—‘‘the man of science and 
modern,” seeks the ‘‘perfect love” as rep- 
resented by the wayfarer and the shepherd, 
follows them until their love is seen not to be 
“‘perfect,’’? and at last comes back to the 
Duke, who leads her to the life of every-day 
duties and responsibilities, for which she is 
now fitted by her experience. We must 
add the rather comforting fact that, as in 
John Davidson’s extraordinary Ballad of a 
Nun, where, while the convent maiden is 
off in the world rioting with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, her place is taken by a 
saintly presence, so that, as one wittily 
said of The Return of the Druses, they 
“never knew that she had been away,’’—so, 
while the Duchess is off on her rambles with 
“the poet” and ‘‘the natural man,” ‘‘her 
presence in the palace had not been missed, 
for her waiting gentlewomen had by turns 
supplied her place.”’ Now, if the shepherd is 
the natural man, of which the old theology 
used to say so much, he becomes converted, 
and preaches a very tolerable sermon at the 
last,— f 

“Thou didst create us for Thyself, and we 

Can for our souls find rest only in Thee.” 


Sometimes we cannot help thinking that the 
poetry is a trifle vague: there is a beautiful 
sound, but the thought is a bit overweighted 
by the words. Still, there are some very 
good lines, as in this shepherd’s song :— 


“Sweetheart, when you are old and small and 

gray, 

And your dear voice is but a rustling sound, 

And in the sun or by the fire all day 

You spin and tell of me to girls around, 

Tell of me only how I loved you so 

That my days breathed away like April 
snow ; 

Tell of me to no bold girl or her lover, 

But in your deep heart murmur my name 
over.”’ 


Or this vivid picture of twilight — 


“The gathering dark’ 
Creeps in our brains; the wide hushed park 
Lies glimmering, whitely, a bough beneath, 
Shine lilies; all things hold their breath, 
Yet have they something to declare.” 


This is a strong couplet ,— 


“Who knows vain love, he knows as well 
How looked the Blesséd watched from 
hell.” 


The wayfarer has the last word, and it is a 
good one:— 


“When solemn hours resume the pole, 
And pale-stemmed lines of poplars gleam 
That sigh and whisper along a stream, 
Couched by the great roads glimmering 

white, 

I shall behold and hear all night 
Along the skyey battlement 

' The starry sentinels ambient, 
Where down the dark o’er-beetling walls 
Arcturus to Antares calls, 
Till, to pass on the mighty cry, 
Aldebaran climbs up the sky. 
So shall forever young desire, 
Quickened and warmed by his own fire, 
Following the still advancing goal, 
Guard silence in the enfranchised soul.” 


These extracts sufficiently show that The 
Way of Perfect Love is no ordinary verse: it has 
a large interest for thoughtful readers, and, 
as poetry, far more’ genuine ‘“promiseFand 
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potency” than are commonly met with. 
Though a slight matter, we do not see why 
Miss King should prefer to give the name of 
the Hebrew law-giver as Moyses; and we 
cannot help thinking that this speech of the 
Duchess, making all allowance for the con- 
ventions of poetry, savors of affectation:— 
“Maids, shall we sing, or with slim grace 

Trip on this chequered grassy space, 

In sphery turns weaving a measure?”’ 


A PRIEST TO THE TEMPLE; OR, THE COUN- 
TRY Parson. His Character and Rule of 
Holy Life. By George Herbert. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of North Caro- 
lina. New York;:—Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents net,—‘‘Herbert’s prose,’’ says Bishop 
Cheshire, “is wholly free from the faults 
which mar his verse.” Of course this is an 
allusion to MHerbert’s over-fondness for 
“conceits,”’ his occasionally fantastic quips 
and oddities of phrase, with, sometimes, a 
resulting obscurity. ‘True; and yet many of 
us love those oddities and conceits, and hence 
we are glad to see that the prose, though, of 
course, more straightforward than his verse, 
is not, without the same quaint humor that 
delights us in Herbert’s poems. Indeed, 
this quality makes at least one of the peculiar 
charms of this delightful book, For delight- 
ful it is, and it ought to be known far more 
widely than it is. It sets forth the duties of 
a country parson, who should be humble, 
wise, not caring much for worldly things, 
yet possessed of much worldly acuteness and 
shrewdness, ‘There are countless passages 
we would like to quote, but must content 
ourselves with a few which will show the 
delicious mixture of the naive humor and 
the sincere piety of “holy George Herbert.” 
The parson’s apparel should be “‘reverend 
and clean, without spots, or dust, or smell; 
the purity of his mind breaking out and 
dilating itself even to his body, clothes, 
and habitation,’’ Here is something for the 
consideration of clergymen who use a liturgy, 
—not to speak of the people themselves: 
“The answers are to be done, not in a 
hudling or slubbering fashion, gaping, or 
scratching the head, or spitting even in the 
midst of their answer, but gently and 
pausably, thinking what they say.” Cer- 
tainly, if the responses were done more 
“gently and pausably” in some of our 
churches, how grateful we would be! Here 
is a bit of good advice for preachers of 
to-day: ‘‘When the parson preacheth, he 
procures attention by all possible art, both 
of earnestnesse of speech—it -being naturall 
to men to think that where there is much 
earnestness, there is something worth hear- 
ing, and by a diligent and busy cast of his 
eye on his auditors, with letting them know 
that he observes who marks and who not; 
and with particularizing of his speech,— 
‘This is for you,’ and ‘This is for you’; for 
particulars ever touch and awake more than 
generall.”” But Herbert believed in cate- 
chizing quite as much as in prayers, which 
we remember may “hit him whom a ser- 
mon flies.” ‘‘At Sermons and Prayers men 


may sleep or wander; but when one is asked 


a question, he must discover what he is.” 
The parson should ‘‘have rule in his own 
house,”’ even as Ahasuerus—oh, unconscious 
irony!—made such masculine authority the 
law in Persia, though the parson’s wife is 
to have her secondary place. For we read: 
“He gives her respect both before her ser- 
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vants and others, and halfe at least of the 
government of the house, reserving so 
much of the affaires as serve for a diversion for 
him,” This is surely diverting, Does it 
mean going to market or carving at table? 
Finally, it is good to see that this holy 
parson may occasionally indulge in a little 
mirth, though Herbert might not have 
enjoyed the pleasantries of witty Robert 
“South or Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘Never- 
theless, he sometimes refresheth himself, 
as knowing that nature will not have ever- 
lasting droopings, and that pleasantness 
of disposition is a great key to do good.... 
Wherefore he condescends to humane frailties 
both in himselfe and others, and inter- 
mingles some mirth in his discourse oc- 
casionally according to the pulse of the 
hearer,” In short, this old treatise is full 
of the very same charm and beauty of holi- 
ness which diffuse themselves like a fra- 
grance over the preacher’s own ‘““Temple.”’ 


THE TEACHER, Essays’ and Addresses, 
By George Herbert Palmer and Alice Free- 


man Palmer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1.50.—Prof. Palmer has a 
gift that is’ rare and almost unique 


- among literary men and college professors; 
namely, the ability to write that which is 
commonplace without being prosaic, and to 
deal with practical affairs in such a way as 
to surround them with the atmosphere of 
the ideal. The leading essay on the ideal 
teacher begins with the words, ‘‘In America, 
the land of idealism, the profession of teach- 
ing has become one of the greatest of human 
employments.” This is the keynote of all 
his writing. This America which is so pro- 
saic, so selfish, so abandoned to the vices of 
money getting and commercialism, so raw 
and uncouth in its manners, so illiterate and 
uncultivated, as compared with some older 
communities in Europe, is, after all, to him 
“a land of idealism.”’ He names four quali- 
fications of the good teacher; namely, an 
aptitude for vicariousness, an already accu- 
mulated wealth of. knowledge, ability to 
invigorate life through knowledge, and a 
readiness to be forgotten. After discussing 
these qualifications at length, he says: ‘‘Per- 
haps some readers of this paper will begin 
to suspect that it is impossible to be a good 
teacher. Certainly it is.” Saying this, he 
opens the subject towards infinity. To 
teach a small thing well we must be large, 
and of these four qualifications not one is 
ever fully attained. In this initial essay we 
get the keynote of the papers that follow 
concerning moral instruction in school, self- 
cultivation in English, the new education, 
the elective system, and other papers which 
in various ways present the problem of educa- 
tion which is now before the minds of lead- 
ing educators in American colleges and 
universities. In ‘‘The Glory of the Im- 
perfect” our author accepts the derogatory 
verdict pronounced by foreign critics upon 
life in America as lacking in the interest and 
distinction to be found in older countries; 
but, with a touch of idealism, he asserts that 
in the imperfect there is something glorious 
when we regard it as the beginning of some- 
thing which is destined in due time to be 
good and great. One of the most interesting 
papers relates to the life and character of 
Prof. Sophocles, that great, mysterious 
man who was for so many years the most 
romantic figure in Harvard College. While 
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Prof, Palmer seems to have learned to love 
and honor him according to his worth in 
later life, he seems also to have carried into 
his criticism of Sophocles as a teacher of 
Greek the boyish judgments which were not 
at all adequate as metres of Sophocles’s 
work, ‘To those who got the key to his con- 
fidence he was a great teacher, The volume 
includes four papers by Mrs, Palmer, who 
gave up her work as president of Wellesley 
College to share the home and literary fort- 
tunes of Prof. Palmer. These papers show 
the qualities which made her eminent in 
her profession and gave her high standing 
as helpmate and colaborer with her husband 


PorEMS OF AMERICAN HisTory, Collected 
and edited by Burton Egbert Stevenson. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company.—Of 
making books there is no end. But one 
would think there must be a limit to the 
preparation of anthologies of American po- 
etry, and yet the author of this compilation 
has discovered a new law of association and 
by a happy thought has been able to justify 
another collection of poems by American 
authors. Various persons and events have, 
since the beginning of our national life, called 
out expressions of sentiment and many 
writers have put on record in poetic form 
judgments of national movements and the 
various emotions excited by great men as 
they passed across the stage of national 
life and the events which mark crises in the 
development of our national conscience and 
the establishment of our institutions. His 
law of selective association gives the author 
the opportunity and justifies him in publish- 
ing many poems which, apart from their his- 
torical occasion, would not be especially valu- 
able or interesting, but which, taken in 
their proper place, have interest because 
they show phases of the national life and 
illustrate them as the ordinary prose state- 
ments cannot. Where ballads and other 
poems sprang out of passing experience, and 
so are historic, they are to be regarded and 
used without reference to their poetic 
value. But, where poems are retrospective 
and are written by men of a later time look- 
ing backward and estimating events and 
their causes, a more rigid rule of selection 
is applied. It is surprising to find how 
many men as they passed and events as they 
occurred left their record in poetry, so that 
from this volume alone one might get a 
fair bird’s-eye view of our national history 
from the earliest days to the present time. 
Whether it be the settlement of Virginia, 
the witchcraft delusion in Salem, the French 
and Indian War, the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
Jackson at New Orleans, or our great civil 
conflict—everything is put on record here 
which is necessary to convey a suggestion 
of the real life of the people at the time when 
the things happened. The compilation is 
made without reference to sectional preju- 
dice, and we have the tempest of feeling 
which shook the South during the Civil War 
illustrated side by side with the poems 
which were written on the Northern side. 
One impression made by reading these 
selections is that the sincerity of the poets 
and the patriotic feeling were not confined 
to any party or section. The work that has 
gone into this collection has been enormous; 
and must have been largely a labor of love, 
for, however large the sale may be, it would 
seem impossible that the editor should be 
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fully paid for the many days he has spent 
in the search for these poems and the veri- 
fication and correction of them. Whoever 
needs to refer to the poems concerning any 
man or any period will find the collection 
made ready to his hand. No anthology of 
our time has a better reason for being than 
this new candidate for popular favor. 


How To UNDERSTAND ELECTRICAL WORK, 
By William H, Onken, Jr. and Joseph B. 
Baker, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75.—This is a book which will attract and 
instruct any bright boy who is interested in 
electrical work, But, while much of it is 
intelligible at first sight, some of it will re- 
quire study, This is really a text-book 
which is sufficiently advanced for the use 
of any adult person who wishes to get a gen- 
eral knowledge of the multifarious ways 
in which electricity is now applied in our 
homes, warehouses, factories, and highways. 
There are many suggestions which will be 
valuable not only to boys, but to all house- 
holders who have begun to use electricity, 
The boy will find everything explained that 
will come within the limit of his capacity 
and ingenuity, while the older members of 
the family may find many suggestions which 
will add greatly to the comfort of life. 


Books Received. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Messages of Hope. By George Matheson, D.D., LL.D. 
$1.25 net. 
From the Sunday School Association, London. 
Laws of Life. By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A., D.Sc. 
1s, net, 
From the British and Gi Bh Me Unitarian Association, 
London. 
Milton on the Son of God and the Holy Spirit. 
introduction by Alexander Gordon, M.A. ts. 6d. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


With 


The Art of Painting in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Edmund Von Mach, Ph.D. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston 


Walker. $1.50. 


THE JEFFERSON BIBLE 


Formerly rare—contains the life and morals of Jesus 
extracted from the Gospels, making it the most beautiful 
text everread. Regular price was $1.00 a copy; but I am 
now Offering it to you for 50 cts. a copy, prepaid, Fe 

Send stamps or money to Dave’s Book Store, 1127 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ready December 1 
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Resources Against 
Discouragement 


BY 
REV. MINOT O. SIMONS 


Such resources must be deliberately, persistently, 
and intelligently cultivated. Friends and work are 
outward resources, but the chief ones, as arts of 
defence, must be applied by one’s own sturdy right 
will. Weariness, hopelessness, depression, remorse, 
grief, themselves stir impulses which, if only resolutely 
followed, will bring renewed courage and fresh 
strength in the darkest hours of trial and sorrow. 
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The Dome. 
A Christmas Carol. 


The Darling of the world is come, and fit it is we find a 
room 

To welcome him. The nobler part of all the house here 
is the heart, 

Which we will give him; and bequeath this holly and 
this ivy wreath 

To do him honor who’s our King, and Lord of all this 


revelling. 
—Robert Herrick. 
For the Christian Register. 
The Wonderful Tree. 


A CrHristmsas STORY FOR CHILDREN WHO 
BELIEVE IN FAIRIES. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


‘There is no use in your reading this story 
unless you believe in fairies. I tell you that 
right at the beginning, for I am sure nothing 
but fairies could account for what I am 
going to tell you. 

It was a back room, high up, and it had a 
real window that opened out of doors! I 
tell you that is.a luxury in tenement house 
life, and you have to pay for it. Nice Mr. 
Ryan worked very hard to pay for it and 
for a little dark room behind the window 
room; and he paid Mrs. Murphy quite a bit 
of money to “run in then and again” during 
the day to look after Rosie who lay propped 
up on the bed quite cheerful and dear, for 
all she had a “queer spine’ and one leg 
a tiny mite shorter than the other. 

There was Peggy, too, who went to a won- 
derful kindergarten and learned the most 
marvellous things which she rushed home 
every day at one o’clock to tell to Rosie. 
Rosie heard her coming, oh! blocks 
away! And Rosie’s precious little heart— 
which was not queer at all—bumped and 
thumped when the sharp little ears heard 
the rush that was to bring to the bed-tied 
small girl her. daily joy. 

To see Peggy ‘‘play teacher’? was an end- 
less source of pleasure; and, could the dear 
teacher have seen herself reproduced in tone 
and motion and loving deeds, in that back 
tenement room, I am sure she would have 
gone right down on her knees and thanked 
God because he had let her help, in the big, 
weary world, in so very beautiful a way, 
But dear Miss Rose (you have all heard of 
her before) did not know of her small name- 
sake until—well, never mind! 

A month before Christmas Miss Rose gave 
all the children a pot of Christmas flowers, 
They were only nice, neat little pots, with 
a sturdy slip of green in each one when Miss 
Rose gave them; but you see they were going 
to grow and bloom right under faithful eyes 
and hands in the different homes, and that 
is ever so much fun you know! 

Of course Peggy ran herself all out of 
breath to get home with her pot, It took her 
a long while to explain to ‘‘little Rosie’”’ 
all that ‘‘dear big Miss Rose’’ had said about 
the plant; but, when she had finished, Rosie’s 
eyes were shining like stars and there were 
two bright pink spots on her pale face “just 
like tine-ty pink rosebuds”? as Peggy de- 
clared. And that evening there was wild 
excitement when Mr, Ryan heard all about 
it, and he ended by blessing Miss Rose with an 
odd choke in his gruff voice. 

Now you see when your spine and leg are 
queer, and your world is a bed in a back 
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room, and your only outside joy is what you 
can get by looking around, you are apt to 
take deep interest in everything; and Rosie 
grew so fond of that Christmas plant that 
Mr. Ryan and even Mrs. Murphy had their 
doubts about it being good for her. 

‘“‘She be that flustered,” said Mrs. Murphy 
to the anxious father, “fearing that some- 
thing will go wrong, that, if it does’’— and 
then she sniffed and went out. 

“But it sha’n’t! ’” muttered the father, and 
he took a turn at the tending. 

Now I suppose the plant was really a 
very intelligent plant and had good blood 
in it, for it grew along for a while naturally 
enough, and then it began to wonder where 
the sun was! It grew very straight and high 
and thin, straining for the loving warmth 
and light, but it could not find them, ‘Then 
it bravely spread out long, slender arms, as 
if trying to pray for the blessed something 
that it missed. 

Then the other children at kindergarten— 
at least many of them—began to tell about 
“buds.” Peggy examined her plant, and— 
would you believe it!—even that straining, 
disappointed, praying plant had a dear little 
shrivelled heart that wanted to bloom if it 
only had half a chance, 

This gave Peggy great hope, and she told 
Rosie the lovely story of the ‘“‘heart of the 
bush which held the Christmas story of new 
life,’ and Rosie clapped her thin hands and 
almost wept with joy. But Peggy did not 
tell her when, a week before Christmas, the 
discouraged bud dropped from the plant. 

Pitifully Peggy listened to the other chil- 
dren when they told about the growing buds. 

“Mine’s nipped and dead,” Tommy Jones 
said one day, “but I don’t care, mother gave 
me another,” Peggy decided to ask father 
for another, just for Rosie’s sake; but that 
very night Mr, Ryan told her—because being 
healthy and seven years old she could bear 
it—that he had lost his job, and they must 
“go slow ” till he got another, 

It’s a bad thing for children when you 
have to “go slow’ in back tenements. 
Peggy knew, dear child. And it gave her 
eyes that look which Miss Rose said “often 
hurt the heart.”’ 

Just then the kindergarten children began 
to make paper flowers to decorate the room 
for Christmas, and Peggy said such a queer 
thing to Miss Rose that it set her thinking, 
It was a thing so unlike Peggy. 

“Miss Rose, please,” Peggy had begged 
with that look in her eyes and a quiver around 
the sweet mouth, ‘‘please, can I have for 
my very own to take away the best flower 
I make?” 

“Why, childie!’’? exclaimed Miss Rose, 
“that sounds selfish.” (She made ‘‘sounds” 
very strong.) “You surely want this room 
to have your best, don’t you?”’ 

“No, ma’am!’’ And the big eyes did not 
droop. It meant everyihing.to Peggy, and, 
while she could not explain, she meant to 
get the flower if she could, for a wonderful 
idea had come to her. 

“You do not want to share it with us?” 

“No—no, ma’am!’’ My! but it hurt to 
look Miss Rose in the face and say that, 
But, when you are desperate and the thing 
you love best on earth is calling to you, why, 
you cannot help getting hurt somewhere, 

“Very well, Peggy lass,’’ Miss Rose said 
slowly, ‘‘If you feel that way, you may take 
the best flower for yourself.”” But Miss Rose 
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meant to get at the bottom of the matter, 
for the whole thing was-so unlike brave, 
wholesome little Peggy. She began “getting 
at it” that very evening by giving to a nice, 
comfortable fairy whom she knew, and ~ 
telling her about it. 

The fairy was a wise godmother fairy, 
the kind that just loves to go prying around 
when no one is looking, and unearthing all 
sorts of secret wishes that other fairies have. 
overlooked, and transforming things in the 
wink-of-an-eye. She was a perfect witch 
about changing things. 

Well, you should have seen the “ best flower 
of all” that Peggy made. It was bright yel- 
low, almost like a baby sun flower. It was 
gorgeous,——a bit crooked on its wire stem,— 
‘but a very splendid flower. 

She bore it away with all the surprised 
children and dear Miss Rose looking on. 

Black-eyed Susan whispered ‘‘Meanie!” 
to her; but, with uplifted head and eager eye, 
poor Peggy ran away. 

She hid the magnificent flower in father’s 
dark room when she reached home, and then 
she gave herself to Rosie. 

“And now, Peggy, tell me how big is the 
flower-heart, now?’’ Rosie whispered when 
Peggy had eaten a slice of bread and had 
climbed on the bed. 

“A—about so long!” Peggy held her 
hands apart a tiny space. 

“Oh! And—and—can you see the color, 
Peseigiee 

‘Sure! Veller” 

“Vou said—pink, yesterday.” 

Peggy’s flower yesterday seemed the best, 
and that one was pink, 

“Tt’s a changing plant,’ explained the 
excited young voice, ‘‘a terrible changing 
plant. It’s just like magic. First it is vi’let 
color, then red, then pink, and now it’s 
yeller and getting bigger and bigger. I 
shouldn’t wonder”—here Rosie tried to 
sit upright in her excitement, and Peggy 
let go her imagination,—‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if that plant cut up some jinks yet, and 
’sprised us ’most to death! It’s a magic 
plant. Can’t you see, Rosie, from here, 
how splendid it is?” ; 

““Sometimes,’’ whispered Rosie in a hoarse, 
weak voice, ‘‘sometimes it looks terrible 
queer from here. Couldn’t you bring it 
to me—just for once?” 

“No,” cried Peggy, all a-quiver, ‘‘that 
would ruin the charm. You just have to let 
it alone ‘till the flower heart comes.’”’ 

“Can you—really—truly—see the color, 
Peggy?” 

“Sure. It looks like the sun had got into 
the heart and stayed there,” 

“Oh!” and then Rosie fell weakly back 
on the pillow. 

All that day Mrs. Murphy acted funny. 
She had laughing and sneezing fits out in the 
hallway. Sometimes she came into the 
Ryan’s room with her apron to her eyes, she 
said she got “‘that-dazzled out in the entry.” 
And then she said, later, that “‘’twould be 
as much as Peggy’s nose was worth if she 
put that little freckled nose in the Murphy 
flat.” 

Really this quite awed Peggy. 

‘“What’s the matter?’ she asked meekly. 

“Matter! ””? muttered Mrs. Murphy; “sure 
there’s matter enough in queer actions that 
be setting me back to me childhood! ” ; 

That did not explain much, but Peggy did 
not ask any more questions, 
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Then father came home with aglad look 
on his face, é 

“Sure, Peggy,’”’ said he, “‘it’s the joy of a 
job I’ve got promised come the New Year. 
It fell into me hand widout me knowing it. 
It’s magic-like, sure an’ it is! And how they 
ever heard of me! ‘That’s the wonder of it!” 

“Maybe it ain’t true,’ quivered Peggy, 
Magic was all right for Rosie, but poor Peggy 
did not care for it herself, 

“Tt’s true, all right!” said the father; 
“look here!”? And he showed Peggy some 
““true money.” 

“That’s advance pay,’”’ Mr, Ryan grinned, 
“They even knew me well enough to trust 
me,” 

“ And we won’t have to go so slow, father ?” 
Peggy’s wild thoughts flew to another plant. 

“Not so slow, maid. Sure we can have 
a bit of a dinner with Mrs, Murphy for com- 
pany.” 

Christmas eve! Father was asleep in his 
dark room, ‘The fire was burning in the 
stove—they could go as fast as that! Rosie 
was dreaming a wonderful dream on her 


pillow, 


Then very silently Peggy arose and brought 
her big, yellow flower from its hiding-place. 
All trembling she tied it on the shrivelled 
stalk of the poor plant that thought God had 
forgotten it. 

Then Peggy knelt down by the window and 
looked up at the stars in the small open space 
between the houses, She folded her cold 
little hands as Miss Rose had taught her to 
do, and this is what she said in that still, 
moonlighted room. 

“Please, God, make her believe the flower 
is true! Please make her not want to smell 
it! Make her just want to look atit. Amen.” 

Suddenly a strange, happy feeling came 
over little Peggy. She looked at the big 
yellow flower on the shrunken plant, and 
whispered, ‘‘Sure, it’s all heart, it is.” 

Then she laughed a little bit because she 
was Peggy, and because she couldn’t help 
it. She crept back beside Rosie, and pres- 
ently she was dreaming away as merrily 
as could be, 

And then it was that things began to hap- 
pen. Mr, Ryan awakened and stole out to see 
what magic was afoot in the dark tenement, 
Mrs. Murphy, too, was a-stir, and tiptoed 
into the Ryan room, and put a screen around 
the bed upon which Peggy and Rosie were 
dreaming, 

Mr, Ryan put a big tub on the floor by 
the window, and, as true as I am telling you, 
in no time at all a tree grew straight from 
the tub!—a perfectly gorgeous tree, with the 
secret wishes of children all worked into 
shape like fruit hanging from the sweet green 
boughs! There were things for Tony on the 
first floor front. Now, how do you suppose 
the fairies knew that Tony’s father mended 
Peggy’s shoes for nothing? And there were 


dolls and candies for the Martin twins—. 


third floor back, And not a blessed child 
was forgotten, And there was a very polite 
note by the tree asking Peggy and Rosie 
to see that all the children got the pretty 
gifts. 

And oh, such lovely, knowing things for 
Peggy herself and dear Rosie!—things they 
had never dreamed about, but which all went 
to the right spot. And there was a pot with 
a glorious flower on a sturdy plant—a pink 
rose It had changed again, you see. 

“But,” whispered Mrs, Murphy, ‘‘sure I 
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had me orders!” And, would you believe it, 
she hung the old plant, with its brave yellow 
flower, up aloft right near the prettiest pic- 
ture of the Christ Child. 

I cannot tell you about Christmas morning, 
I was not there myself. Miss Rose was, and 
she told me about it. But she cried and 
laughed so much that I thought it more 
polite to laugh, too, so I asked no questions, 
But I am going to tell you this, The magic 
tree grew two Christmases ago, and the 
other day I saw a big carriage—nearly all 
glass—rolling by, taking twenty little crippled 
children to Miss Rose’s kindergarten; and 
Rosie’s beaming face was looking out at the 
wonderful life that was such a new life to 
the dear soul; and beside and behind and 
in front of the carriage ran the well children 
like a merry body-guard, all on their way to 
the bright sunny room. It was the wildest 
little crew I almost ever saw. Such a happy 
lot! and I wondered how long it would take 
to make all God’s children and flowers glad 
if all the fairies in all the world suddenly 
became good fairies and cared to turn make- 
believe flowers into really, truly flower hearts. 


The Wise Cat. 


A certain cat set out to seek his fortune, 
and travelled through the whole world. At 
last he came to a country where a cat had 
never been seen before. The inhabitants 
were at first frightened by the strange mon- 
ster; but, having observed puss killing the 
mice with which the country was overrun, 
they plucked up courage, and, approaching 
him, requested that he should follow them 
before the king. Puss complied willingly 
enough, and the end of the matter was that 
he was installed rat-catcher to the king, 
and a large salary bestowed upon him. The 
faithfulness with which puss discharged his 
duties raised him high in the royal regard, 
and a circumstance soon occurred which ad- 
vanced him still further, The king took his 
naps by an open window, and had a plate 
of cherries placed beside him that he might 
eat them when he awoke, A crow from the 
neighboring forest constantly stole the fruit, 
nor had all the efforts of the king’s servants 
succeeded in destroying the bird. ‘The cat, 
however, concealed himself in the window- 
hangings, and pounced upon the unlucky 
marauder, and broke his neck, The king 
was full of gratitude, and ordered that puss’s 
salary be increased, Soon after, a bear 
came and ravaged the king’s flocks. His 
majesty commanded puss to kill him. “I 
can only do what I am able,” pleaded the 
cat; but the king insisted. While puss 
was coming, Bruin attacked the store of a 
swarm of bees, and was stung to death. 
“You have done as I knew you would, my 
dear cat,” said the king, and would listen to 
no explanations. The cat received the 
Order of the Royal Shoe-string. 

Next an elephant came and ravaged the 
crops. The king sent the cat to attack him. 
“Alas! I can only do what I am able,” 
again pleaded the cat, but there was no 
moving the king. While the cat was com- 
ing, the elephant fell into a pit and was 
killed. 

“You have done as I knew you would,” 
said the king once more; and the cat re- 
ceived the Order of the Royal Penknife 
and the care of the Royal Shoe-brush. 

A great army marched to subdue the 
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kingdom, The king gave himself no un- 
easiness, ‘‘Have we not the cat here?” 
he asked. “My dear, go and put these 
troublesome fellows to flight.” 

“Alas! your majesty,” said the unfortu- 
nate cat, “I can but do as I am able, and 
luck will turn at last”; but the king was 
stubborn as ever, And, while the cat was 
coming, a band of the enemy fell upon him 
and destroyed him; and they overthrew all 
the kingdom. The king was taken prisoner 
and compelled to feed cats all his life. 
“That ungrateful cat!” he continually ex- 
claimed.—Azlo Bates, in St, Nicholas. 


Old Jack the Cart-horse. 


Jack was a wise old cart-horse in our vil- 
lage. Often, when a child, I used to stand 
at the door of the shop of John Hall, the 
blacksmith, and see him shoe old Jack, 

How cheerful it was, of a cold day, to see 
the fire flame up as John moved the bellows 
up and down! and then, when he took up the 
horseshoe in his iron pincers, and laid it on 
the anvil, and made the sparks fly as he 
hammered, how intently would I watch the 
scene! 

One day Mr. Hall’s boy, in shoeing Jack, 
drove a nail the wrong way. Jack did not 
find it out till he had gone home, and then the 
nail began to pain him a good deal: so what 
did he do but open the gate, and limp back 
to the blacksmith’s shop! 

Mr. Hall saw him coming, and knew at 
once that something must be the matter. 
Jack came in, and held up his lame foot, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Please take off my shoe.” 
Mr Hall took it off, bathed the foot, and re- 
placed the shoe, whereupon the old horse 
trotted back to his master’s farm. 

Jack was always very playful. He liked 
to have a bit of fun with his master, and 
would run round and round the pasture when 
the latter came to harness him, But he 
never kept his master waiting more than two 
or three minutes. It was all meant as a 
joke.—The Nursery. 


Although there was no toy for which 
Harold had expressed a desire that was not 
in his possession, he still had longings. “I 
know what I wish I was, mother,” he said 
one day, when his own big brother had gone 
away and the little boy across the street was 
ill. 

“Ves, dear,’’ said his mother. ‘Perhaps 
you can be it, Harold: mother will help you. 
Is it to play soldier?” 

‘"No, indeed!’”’? said Harold, scornfully. 
“IT just wish I was two little dogs, so I could 
play together.”— Youth's Companion, 


ATHLETES 
TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 


TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Foreign Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


II. 


3. La Principe de la Réforme, A sermon 
delivered at Geneva, November, 1902, by 
Jean Réville, Genéve. The Comité des Pub- 
lications Religieuses Libérales has printed this 
sermon in tender memory of the beloved 
author, whose mother, Madame Albert 
Réville, was descended from a Genevese 
family. Jean Réville’s preparatory studies 
for the ministry were also made at the ancient 
university in that city, to which he often 
returned with affection, and before whose 
large-minded audiences he gave some of his 
most notable courses of lectures and sermons. 

The occasion on which this sermon was 
delivered was the Festival of the Reforma- 
tion, and the preacher celebrates not a sec- 
tarian purpose, the glorification of the dog- 
mas, or even the founders of the Protestant 
Church, but the spirit of religious indepen- 
dence, the ethical and spiritual principles of 
that great movement towards light and 
liberty, 

“The work of the Reformation is perpetual. 
To be a faithful disciple of the Reformers is 
to reform our own work when the times 
change. It is a continual regeneration. It 
is to develop ourselves, since that is the con- 
dition of progress and of life.” 

Such is the burden of this noble discourse, 
in reading which we seem once more to hear 
the vibrant voice and see the kindling eye 
of our honored coworker, whose modesty 
was as great as his merit, and whose memory 
is ineffaceable in the minds of those who 
knew and loved him, 

4. Quatre Ans de Pontificat, By Paul 
Sabatier, Dole, Paul - Audebert, editeur, 
1907. pp. 19.—This brilliant review of the 
first four years of the administration of Pope 
Pius X., by the eminent advocate of Modern- 
ism, Prof. Paul Sabatier, should have received 
an earlier notice. Its criticisms have lost 
none of their force, but the ardent hopes of 
the writer have not been fulfilled in any such 
degree as he anticipated. Rome has a well- 
approved way of overcoming dissent. She 
simply silences the lecturet or preacher, 
withdraws the priest from his functions, 
expels the recalcitrant church member. 
Then their influence for mischief is greatly, 
if not wholly, atanend. ‘The vaunted unity 
and conformity of the Church is largely due 
to a long series of expulsions from it. She 
casts out all disturbing elements, and calls 
it unity. ‘She makes a desert, and calls 
it peace.” Thus far her unitive methods 
have been confined to the Old World. Lat- 
terly she has undertaken to chastise Ameri- 
can priests and editors for their display of 
the American spirit. Will they bear the 
discipline as meekly as their transatlantic 
brethren? One would like to know what are 
the real sentiments towards the Roman 
See which animate many an_ intelligent 
American Catholic. 

The story is current of an Irishman at 
work with others in a trench under the 
supervision of an Italian foreman, whom a 
passing priest merrily asks, ‘‘Well, Pat, how 
do you like your dago boss?” ‘Oh, very 
well,” replies Pat, “how do you like yours?” 

Prof. Sabatier’s appreciation of the present 


pope may help the reader to decide this 
question, 
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5. Die Trennung von Staat und Kurche, 
der Staatliche Religionsunterricht und die 
theologischen \Fakultaeten, Von Dr, Ernst 
Troeltsch. Tuebingen: T. C. B. Mohr, 
1907. pp. 79.—This essay was delivered 
before the University of Heidelberg, on the 


occasion of his induction as pro-rector, by 


this distinguished scholar whose indepen- 
dence, fearlessness, and candor, no less than 
his philosophical and theological attain- 
ments, have already given him a large 
reputation and influence in Germany. At 
present his name is most prominently men- 
tioned as the successor of Pfleiderer at Berlin; 
and,if the authorities are not frightened by 
the radical opinions of Prof. Troeltsch he 
will doubtless be offered the position. 
Whether he will accept it or not is another 
matter. 

In this address the writer treats of the 
relation of the Church to the State. He 
affirms that this relation is not arbitrary, 
but rests on the inner attitude of society 
towards the religious life, and the manner 
in which it experiences religious truth. 
Where truth is crudely conceived as an ab- 
solute and perfect revelation, objectively 
given, we find prevailing the system of 
a union of Church and State, such as charac- 
terizes Catholicism and the older Prot- 
estantism, 

The more refined conception of a variety 
of truths, truths of different subjective 
values and relations to life, corresponds to 
the system of a separation of Church and 
State, the existence side by side of different 
churches, and the liberation of personal be- 
liefs from all external compulsory regula- 
tion whatever. 

As the latter conception of truth is com- 
ing to acceptance more and more among 
modern men, there can be no question in 
which direction the religious future lies. 
The future, but not the present; for the 
old idea of the unity of faith is still upheld 
by the Catholic and to a great extent by the 
Protestant world. And there is a reason 
for this in the consciousness that the Chris- 
tianization of society is the common aim 
which lies back of the different confessions 
and churches. ‘The State churches of vari- 
ous countries are an attempt to realize this 
fundamental unity. They fail, however, 
to accomplish it, and can only be consid- 
ered as tentative and transitional stages. 
The separation of the Church from the State 
and School seems imminent! But here, 
too, we meet with many difficulties. Even 
the best of these attempts at separation, 
the American, Prof. Troeltsch, who visited 
our country a few years since, thinks by no 
means without objections. 

To merely transplant the American system 
to Germany he deems impracticable. He 
gives a number of reasons for this. Of most 


significance is his opinion that the necessity 


for ethical and religious ideals in the edu- 
cation of the young will compel the State 
schools to employ some form of religious 
instruction, and this will bring them either 
into co-operation or into collision with the 
churches of the community. If the State 
abstains from all religious teaching, its pupils 
will, in course of time, show a spiritual 
poverty which will become acute, while the 
churches to which this teaching has been 
resigned will acquire, by means of it, a su- 
perior influence very inimical to the su- 
premacy of the State. 
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In the case o the United States Prof, 
Troeltsch, it seems to us, does not sufficiently 


allow for the Sunday-school system and 


the home as sources of the religious culture 
of the young: neither does he appreciate 
at its full value the ethical, non-theological 
instruction of the secular school, and the 
quiet but well-nigh universal assumption 
by teachers, text-books, and pupils alike, 
of the fundamental and essential ideas of 
religion,—God, moral obligation, charity, 
and immortality. Our public school edu- 


cation is based on these moral and religious 


ideals, and imparts them in the general 
atmosphere and training of the school, the 
precepts of the teacher, and, still more, by 
his personal example. Not as dogma, but 
as spirit and life, is religion inculcated in our 
public schools, This fundamental educa- 
tion is further strengthened by the Sunday- 
schools and the churches, outside of 
school hours. 

The results attained are quite as favor- 
able, froma moral and religious point of 
view, as those of the German State Schools 
in which specific historical and doctrinal 
instruction is imparted. 

In Prof. Troeltsch’s exposition of the 
German system of a State Church and 
School, American readers will be less inter- 
ested. Prof. Troeltsch favors a continuance 
of the existing method in that country, 
but only on the condition that the present 
tyranny of the official State Church over 
the conscience of the pastors and teachers 
shall cease; that congregational freedom 
shall be recognized, and the religion of the 
State and School become one of the spirit 
and not the letter. Unless modern knowl- 
edge, liberty of conscience, unless progress 
and tolerance, be recognized in the conduct 
of these great institutions of human society, 
the separation of Church and State in Ger- 
many will be inevitable. Such a solution 
would lead to the committal of the religious 
education: of youth to the churches, and 
enormously add to their power, already 
dangerous, 

Evidently the way is preparing in that 
country for great struggles between the sec- 
ular and the ecclesiastical interests,—strug- 
gles which will also disturb in the near future 
many of our American commonwealths, 
but for which they are better equipped by 
their republican system of government and 
the greatly preponderating Protestant ele- 
ment in this country, 


Rev. Mary H. Graves. 


With this name a rare personality has 
passed from this our daily sphere of life. 
Unpretending almost to a fault, yet endowed 
with true dignity of character, capable of 
enjoying the greatest goods in life, with fine 
taste and feeling for literary beauties, her days 
were divided between congenial study and 
the offices of friendship. 

A farmer’s daughter, her slender thread of 
strength was nourished by the simple, rural 
life. ‘This, however, was not for her, She 
aspired to the ministry, and in process of time 
studied under the guidance of Rev. Olympia 
Brown of the Universalist persuasion. She 
was ordained by James Freeman Clarke as 
a Unitarian minister, and passed some happy 
years in several pastorates, the earliest of 
which was at Mansfield, Mass, She preached 
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It is proverbial that what is ‘‘everybody’s 
business” is poorly done. It must be so 
until everybody is actually set to work, If 
I have correctly followed the proceedings 
of this congress, it has been shown that the 
prevention of tuberculosis is everybody’s 
business. To stamp out the plague is pos- 
sible if everybody’s attention can be at- 
tracted to a few simple facts and everybody’s 
conscience be quickened, ‘The eminent ex- 
perts and the members of the medical fra- 
ternity cannot do the work alone. Besides 
specialized knowledge there must be a broad 
statesmanlike power at work, All social 
forces must be mobilized and brought to 
bear on one point. 

It was a saying of Edmund Burke that “A 
crude unrelated truth is in the world of prac- 
tice what a falsehood is in theory,” 

That is to say, the specialized truth must 
be related to the whole body of human ex- 
perience before it does the beneficent work 
of truth. In these conferences the effort 
has been to relate scientific truth to the needs 
of humanity. The various agencies of civi- 
lization are enlisted in one comprehensive 
plan. We have considered the work that 
can be done by the schools, by the press, by 
the law, in the attack on this great evil, 

May I say a word for the work which may 
be done by one of the oldest and most fully 
organized of these institutions for social 
betterment,—the Church, The Church is 
fitted by its very constitution to do one 
thing for this cause; namely; to preach it. 

It was an old discovery of the Hebrew 
prophets that, if we are to change the opin- 
ions or practice of men, we must doa great 
deal of preaching. It is not enough to give a 
warming once, There must be “line upon 
line, precept upon precept; here a little, 
there a little.” 

The pulpit is not ashamed of this ceaseless 
reiteration of truths that need to be repeated 
because they are so often forgotten. Now 
we must have the doctrines of this congress 
preached ‘‘in season and out of season,” 
And we need not only the method of preach- 
ing, but we must enlist the agencies of preach- 
ing for this cause, 

‘We must ask the Church to consider 
whether it is not necessary for it to revise 
its list of sins in the light of modern science. 
' The old stoics divided all evils into two 
classes: those that are avoidable and those 
that are unavoidable. ‘Those that are avoid- 
able, they said, are within the range of moral 
action or judgment. We are to be blamed 
if we bring upon ourselves or others an evil. 
But there are other evils which we cannot 
escape, They are simply the work of cosmic 
law. These are to be accepted with resig- 
nation, They belong to “things indifferent.” 
Christian ethics made the same distinctions. 
There are some evils which are sins because 
they come by our own act. ‘There are others 
which are to be received as a part of the 
tragic mystery of existence, 

This distinction is clear enough, but with 
growing knowledge many things which once 
were misfortunes come under the category of 
sins, In the infancy of medical knowledge 
all disease belonged to the realm of mystery. 
It was a trial which came men knew not how. 
The ‘pestilence that walketh in darkness” 
was an “act of God,” like the lightning stroke 
or the earthquake, We all must feel the 
tragedy of it, but we could do nothing to 
avoid it. 


with acceptance in various places in the west, 
in Peoria, Earlville, Manitou in Colorado, 
etc. She also gave to friends valuable 
assistance in the education of their children. 
As the years wore on, her strength proved 
unequal to the arduous duties of the ministry, 
and her time was filled with literary work. 
She contributed occasionally to the pages 
of the Christian Register, and edited a volume 
on the eminent women of Massachusetts. 
She also took great interest in the genealogy 
of New England, and her patient labor has 
disentangled many a family puzzle of descent. 
The wise care which she took of her health 
enabled her to reach and pass beyond the 
scriptural term of human life; for her years 
numbered threescore and eleven, when, like 
a dream, she faded from our midst, leaving 
only loving and tender memories, and to 
some the painful sense of a loss beyond 
expression, Jut1aA Warp Howe. 


A Christmas Carol. 


There’s a song in the air, 

There’s a star in the sky, 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer 

And a baby’s low cry; 
And the star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled, 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the beautiful sing, 
In the homes of the nations, that Jesus is king. 
—J. G. Holland. 


The Responsibility of Society. 


Among the different professions repre- 
sented in the Tuberculosis Congress, the min- 
' istry has place; for it should be remembered 
that it was an English non-conformist min- 
ister, Joseph Priestley, who discovered oxy- 
gen. This was greatly to his credit, for it 
is an element which is not always easily dis- 
coverable in a meeting-house 

The main lines of strategy in the campaign 
against tuberculosis are plain, The chief 
interest in the congress centres upon the 
frontal attack upon the centre of the enemy’s 
position. Eminent experts have been en- 
gaged in that work. ‘Their endeavor is to 
conquer the disease when it has developed. 
They are seeking in every way known to 
science to discover a cure, : 

But there is another work which is recog- 
nized as of great importance, It is of the 
nature of a flank movement rather than of a 
direct attack, The endeavor is to strike 
at the lines of communication and the base 
of supplies, A wide enveloping movement is 
planned, with social forces converging upon 
the position of the foe, ; 

Here we may learn a lesson from military 
experience, It is a maxim of sound strategy 
that an enveloping movement can only be 
successful when it is attempted with an ade- 
quate force, Asmall army cannot effectually 
surround an army larger than itself, In 
extending its lines to enclose too great a 
space they become weak and are easily 
broken through. 

. The same principle holds true in all social 
effort. In extending the scope of our effort, 
we must increase our forces and must make 
sure that they are at every point made avail- 
able, If this is not done, the result is vague- 
ness and inefiectiveness. 
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But the time comes when the disease is 
traced to a specific germ, The life history 
of that germ is made clear, and the conditions 
under which it multiplies. When that 
knowledge comes, we enter upon a new phase 
of effort. 

“The pestilence walks in darkness,” men 
used to say, “and we can do nothing.” 
“Yes,” says the modern spirit, “it walks in 
darkness, its breeding places are the dark, 
unventilated rooms in which we have al- 
lowed helpless people to live. Who is respon- 
sible for that darkness which means untimely 
death?’’ It is our business to see that that 
darkness no longer exists. 

The new knowledge brings with it new re- 
sponsibility. It gives new definitions to the 
ancient conceptions of sin and righteousness, 

Long ago men would say that any one 
who deliberately and wilfully poisoned a well, 
or who, knowing that well was poisoned, 
allowed another, without warning, to drink 
of it, was virtually a murderer, He was guilty 
—he was not unfortunate; it was a crime— 
an absolute sin, and they held him respon- 
sible forit. And why? Solely because expe- 
rience had demonstrated that any one drink- 
ing thereof died. Wherein is the difference 
between a poisoned well and a poisoned air- 
shaft? Suppose, deliberately and knowingly, 
we allow our fellow-men to inhabit rooms, 
to live under conditions which mean a lin- 
gering death. The thing has to be proved to 
us beyond question: then the moment that 
it has been proved beyond question, it be- 
comes not simply a scientific question, it 
becomes a question of morals, a question, 
ultimately, of religion. 

I like that phrase in the Old Testament 
where, speaking of those who violate certain 
fundamental principles of health and well- 
being, the statement was made that such a 
man was ‘‘an abomination unto the Lord,” 
Now, we want that taught to the landlord as 
well as to the tenant, that there are some 
things which are abominations unto the Lord, 
and there are persons who are abominations 
unto the Lord, 

The moment we begin to work for the abo- 
lition of the conditions which cause tubercu- 
losis, that moment we get beyond the indi- 
vidual work into the vastly difficult public 
social work, and we cannot avoid it, 

As we go through these rooms, we see many 
devices by which individuals may escape con- 
tamination, These devices are like the safety- 
lamp which the miner carries in a mine filled 
with inflammable gas. This is good, but 
perfect safety demands something more than 
asafety-lamp, There is need of a comprehen- 
sive system of ventilation. 

It has been shown in these meetings that 
the precautionary measures are beyond the 
scope of merely individual effort. Society 
must use all its power to protect itself from 
a social menace, 

And just here comes the great difficulty. 
These measures for the public safety are 
costly, and they often come in conflict with 
private greed. Thousands of precious lives 
can be saved, but not without some effort. 
Are we willing to give the effort? Mere pity 
will not avail. 

It is as if we were standing on the shore 
and saw a vessel drifting upon the rocks, 
We see the danger, but we can do nothing but 
pity them. But suppose at that juncture, as 
we watch them with tender resignation, 
some one cries, “Here is a lifeboat, and you 
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may save every one alive if you venture out.” 
And what if we should say, ‘‘We prefer to 
pray for these people rather than to risk 
anything to save them.’”” This would not be 
Christian piety, it would be sheer cowardice. 

It is in that situation that we stand. 
Throughout the world millions are threatened 
with death by a preventable disease. Is the 
humanity of the civilized world strong enough 
to take the necessary measures for preven- 
tion? Science tells us what the measures are: 
the institutions for moral and religious cult- 
ure must be enlisted in the work of carrying 
them out. Above all must we have men and 
women with civic courage who will not be 
deterred by the opposition of selfish interests. 

When Mr. Great-heart was conducting his 
company of pilgrims on their journey, the 
way was stopped by Giant Grim and his lions. 
It was a situation common enough, where 
weaker spirits say, ‘‘It is evident that what 
is excellent is not practicable.” Mr, Great- 
heart draws his sword and says to the giant: 
“These women and children are going on a 
pilgrimage, and this is the way they are to 
go; and go it they shall, in spite of you and 
your lions.”’ 

In every community we must have some 
Mr. Great-heart with his defiance of the lions 
in the way, and with his insistence that “go 
it they shall.”’—Rev. S, M. Crothers, in Chari- 
ties and the Commons. 


The Grit of our Forefathers. 


In the Nineteenth Century the Earl of Meath 
sounded a note of warning drawn from certain 
tendencies of the present day. The writer 
understands by the word “grit”? that virile 
spirit which makes light of pain and physical 
discomfort and rejoices in the consciousness 
of victory over adverse circumstances, and 
which regards the performance of duty, how- 
ever difficult and distasteful, as one of the 
supreme virtues of all true men and women. 
He believes that the diminishing birth-rate 
means that women are showing the white 
feather and shirking the especial obligation 
of their sex; that the professional and work- 
ing women are less exposed to the dangers 
engendered by easy and sheltered living, but 
that even here the love of luxury, excitement, 
and change militate against the develop- 
ment of the more stable traits of character; 
while the modern domestic has also caught 
the fever of an easy life and equality of con- 
dition, falling short of the solicitude for her 
employer’s interests, the industry and the 
skill that characterized the servant of former 
days. In military and in civil life he finds 
no guarantee that there is a high standard of 
physical efficiency and courage among the 
people as a whole, despite the excellent re- 
sults achieved by selected experts; and he 
compares the average Englishman with the 
German and Scandinavian, to the former’s 
disadvantage. The Englishman forgets, he 
says, that his instincts of pluck and resource 
were developed in our forefathers only by 
the hard and strenuous conditions of their 
daily lives which enforced the continual, not 
the occasional, use of these qualities. No 
other nation maintains an army of paupers 
out of the enforced taxation of the industri- 
ous, In conclusion he says:— 


I do not propose to suggest any one cure, 
but there are some steps which those of us 
who are parents might take to counteract the 
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enfeebling influences. To begin with, I 
maintain that no training is so effective in 
producing this desired “‘grit’’ as strict and 
unquestioned discipline in the earliest years. 
In addition to this can we not surround our 
children with an atmosphere of order, and 
teach them steady and cheerful obedience to 
duty, instead of allowing them to hear from 
their elders expressions of impatience and 
annoyance at the intrusions of private and 
public duty? By training them from the 
earliest years to be conscious of the calm, 
quiet, but ever-industrious processes of 
nature, and of the inevitable consequences of 
infringements of her wise laws, can we not 
imbue them with a deep-rooted knowledge 
of the necessity of obedience to law and order 
and of diligence as the very conditions of life 
itself, enforcing these lessons with a kind but 
firm discipline in the events of their daily 
lives ? 

Is it not possible to give in our schools 
some definite instruction as to the impor- 
tance of the processes of thought and of their 
effects upon both character and physique? 
Will not a knowledge of the consequences of 
slovenly, inaccurate, and unwise thought (so 
often engendered in girls by constant novel- 
reading and unrestricted indulgence in pleas- 
ure), of continual disregard of duty, and of 
slackness of personal discipline, induce these 
children to submit willingly to a stricter 
régime, and minimize the prevailing sense of 
rebellion against what sometimes may seem 
to them the senseless dictates of those in 
authority? Jf we could but add to this 
knowledge a sense of the infinite importance 
of our human inheritance and of the short 
time we have at our disposal in which to work 
out our individual and national education, 
should we not then have given our young 
men and women a sound foundation of quiet, 
disciplined strength, on which we could 
trust them to build year by year the struc- 
ture of noble character? Surely we may 
see that our children, whatever their station 
in life, are taught to use their hands, so that 
they may be able under any reverse of fort- 
une to fend for themselves. By setting 
them tasks slightly beyond their capabilities, 
we can strengthen by struggle their mental 
and physical powers and give “grit”’ to their 
moral natures. We can give them a taste of 
the exquisite happiness which follows victory 
over difficulties, and so prevent them from 
regarding failure with a benumbing sense of 
depression. There is a danger lest the too 
carefully educated children of the present 
day shall have their mental and manual prog- 
ress so scientifically graduated that they fail 
to learn the necessity for that vital effort 
which alone makes achievements of value. 
We must so train them that the inevitable 
mistakes and failures of later years may call 
forth a quality of dogged persistence, instead 
of resulting in depression and consternation. 
We can bring up the children in a more Spar- 
tan-like manner, so that the lack of luxuries 
and comforts may not appear as evils beyond 
the endurance of man, and that when they 
go forth into the world they may be accus- 
tomed to hard work and to the pressure of 
subordination, and not make themselves 
miserable by striking against the inevitable 
pricks of life. We can, in short, remember, 
in the nursery and in the home, the words 
of one of the wisest of men, who said, ‘The 
rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left 
to himself bringeth his mother to shame”; 
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and we can each of us in his own domestic 
circle, by example and by precept, preach 
the gospel of discipline, of duty, and of en- — 
durance, and thus give to a generation un- 
born, or just born, that “grit”? which would 
appear to be lacking in so large a number of 
the young men and women of to-day. 


Laura Wolcott d’Oremieulx. 


Laura Wolcott d’Oremieulx, who died on - 
Dec. 1, 1908, in New York City, in her - 
eighty-second year, belonged to one of the 
old Unitarian families of All Souls’ Church, - 
New York, and was-identified with the Uni- - 
tarian_ belief. She was a kinsman of Dr. 
Channing, who was her uncle by marriage. © 
Rev. Theodore C, Williams, formerly pastor 
of All Souls’ Church, conducted the services 
at her residence. The interment was at New- 
port. Mrs. d’Oremieulx was born, in 1827, 
at Sunswick, Long Island, the daughter of 
George Gibbs, Esq., of the well-known New- 
port family, and of Laura Wolcott, daughter 
of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during Washington’s second administra- 
tion, and grand-daughter of Oliver Wolcott, 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

In 1853 she married Marie Théophile 
d’Oremieulx, son of Count Henri d’Oremieulx 
de Belleville, an ancient family of Picardy. 
Mr. d’Oremieulx became a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen and for eighteen years was an 
officer of the United States Army and In- 
structor of French at West Point. In 1857 
he resigned from the army, and thenceforth 
he and his wife made their home in New 
York City, where he died in 1881, 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion, in 1861, 
Mrs, d’Oremieulx was most loyal in the sup- 
port of the Union cause. She was one of 
the original members of the New York 
Branch of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, and was active in the great Fair 
held in New York for the Sanitary Commis- ° 
sion in 1864. Later, in 1872, she joined the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, 
visited Bellevue Hospital, and was one of the ™ 
Committee on Training Schools for Nurses. ' 
She belonged to the Society of Colonial 
Dames. ° 
Her father, Mr. George Gibbs, was a man. 
of independent fortune and cultivated tastes. 
He was much in Europe early in the nine- 
teenth century, interested himself in scien-" 
tific studies, and became a member of many 
philosophical and scientific societies in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. Her mother — 
was a woman of strong mental endowments” 
and wide interests, political, social, and artis-* 
tic. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Mr, 
Gibbs acquired the estate of Sunswick, Long 
Island, N.Y., where his house was for years a 
centre of hospitality. : 

Mrs, d’Oremieulx was one of a distinguished 
group of brothers and sisters, of exceptional” 
vigor and force of character, and of intellect- 
ual ability; sincere and outspoken; with 
liberal views and a staunch adherence to* 
them; people of high character, of whole— 
souled devotion to their country,—in short,’ 
Americans of the best type, with ideals and 
traditions inherited from a long line of an-’ 
cestors doing honorable service for the 
country, while holding important public 
offices, both in colonial times and since the 
Revolution, The brothers have made their 
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mark as devoted and able officers in the! 
United States Army and also in civil life. | 


The late eminent chemist, Prof, Wolcott 
Gibbs of Harvard University, was her 
brother. : 

Mrs. d’Oremieulx’s talent took an artis- 
tic form: she was the best amateur pianist 
of her day in New York. To the last, music 
was an essential part of her life, and nearly 
to its close did she interpret it, at her piano, 
in her own finished and masterly style. 

In social intercourse she had a charming 
vivacity, and a power of enjoyment that 
attracted young and old. A connoisseur in 
objects of art, she surrounded herself with 
beautiful and interesting mementos, in- 
herited or acquired. Mrs. d’Oremieulx held 
a unique position in New York society, 
and hers was an influence it can ill afford to 
lose. 

She survived her only son, Léon Fran- 
cisque, who died in 1899, and leaves an only 
daughter, Mrs, J. West Roosevelt, and three 
grandchild en. 


A Newly Organized Federation of 
Religious Liberals of America. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, 


In Philadelphia, on the 3d of December, 
there was held at the meeting-house of the 
Society of Friends, on North 15th Street, a 
private conference of representative liberal 
thinkers and social workers for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of a federa- 
tion of liberal denominations and individ- 
uals, after the excellent model set by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, in whose activities liberal 
Christians are not permitted to share. 

Ever since the great International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in Boston, in 
September, 1907, the idea of such a national 
federation of the free and religious elements 
of the United States and Canada has been 
entertained. These great international con- 
gresses are held at intervals of two or three 
years and in different countries. The fifth 
one will be convened in Berlin, Germany, 
in August, 1910. ‘The-sixth may be wel- 
comed to Paris. It will be some years be- 
fore it again assembles on American soil. 
In the mean time there is danger that the 
large and congenial fellowship which the 
Boston International Congress brought into 
existence, and the liberalizing and reconcil- 
ing influences it radiated through the Ameri- 
can religious community, may be imperilled 
or lost. To prevent this, to unify and con- 
centrate the forces which make for religious 
sincerity, freedom, and progress in the United 
States, and bring them from time to time 
into council and co-operation concerning 
the spiritual and ethical interests they hold 
in common,—this is the avowed purpose of 
the American federation of religious liberals. 
In a sense this national association may be 
considered as the offspring of the Interna- 
tional Congress, and will be affiliated with 
it. In this it imitates the procedure of the 
peace movement in this country. It was 
not until large and successful international 
peace congresses had been held abroad and 
at home that a national Peace Congress was 
organized among us. ’ 
It is intended to hold in like manner 
meetings of religious liberals from time to 
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time in great centres of American thought 
and life, and so far as possible in alternating 
years with the sessions of the International 
Congress. These local congresses should not 
be too frequent, but they should be made 
notable events in the religious life of our 
country by the freedom, largeness, and 
weight of their united testimony on great 
topics of religious, ethical, civic, and social 
import. ; 

This Federation of Religious Liberals is 
not to be regarded as a protest against the 
already existing Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. The men and women 
who have organized the Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals have no dispute with the 
Federal Corncil. They believe it timely 
and needed, both in an economic and a 
religious sense. They wish it well. They 
rejoice in its successes. Some of them, in- 
deed, are members of its affiliated State 
Federations, in which the doctrinal tests 
still maintained by the parent society are 
wisely ignored. Neither will this new 
liberal association occupy itself with the 
refutation of orthodox dogmas. ‘The latter 
may safely be left to other agencies and the 
dissolving influences of modern criticism, 
science, and life. It will seek rather to bear 
strong and effective testimony in behalf of 
the great, universal affirmations of the 
moral and spiritual life; it will endeavor to 
increase the faith of free and reasoning men 
in the underlying principles of pure religion 
held: in the spirit of perfect liberty and 
charity; it will devote enlarged attention to 
the paramount interests of individual char- 
acter, social service, and good citizenship. 
By earnest and united testimony on the 
great topics of American thought and life 
it will seek to become an influence for good 
in the community, and to co-operate heartily 
with every agency in State, Church, and 
School which aims to uplift the national 
character and invigorate it with high ethical 
and social ideals. 

Again, this federation of religious liberals 
is not designed to duplicate or become a 
substitute for any existing liberal denomina- 
tion or association. It proposes rather to 
strengthen them in their own activities, to 
bring them into union for the furtherance 
of the principles and aims they hold in com- 
mon, and to promote a fellowship of the 
spirit beyond the lines of sect and creed. 

The federation is to consist not only of 
religious associations, but also of individuals. 
It is obvious that besides the pronouncedly 
liberal denominations, such as the Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, Liberal Friends, Reformed 
Jews, and German Evangelical Churches, 
and such associations as The Free Religious 
Association of America, the Congress of 
Religion, the New York State Congress of 
Religion, the Ethical Association, etc., 
there is a considerable and growing liberal 
element in many churches of the land which 
bear orthodox names, There is also a great 
multitude of intelligent, free, and, at heart, 
religiously minded men and women attached 
to no sect, devotees of no creed, to whom 
such an association of liberals ought espe- 
cially to appeal, and in whose interest its 
activities should be largely directed.. The 
fact that over 2,000 American sympathizers 
with freedom and progress in religion became | 
members of the late Boston Congress is sig- | 
nificant in this connection. ) 

With these considerations and aims in 
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view the persons most actively interested in 
the proposed national federation entered into 
an extended correspondence on the subject 
with a number of representative liberals 
throughout the country, belonging to many 
different churches and associations, or to no 
church or sect. In almost every case the re- 
sponse was favorable and disclosed that there 
was a wide-felt need for some such common 
and unifying centre of free and progressive 
sentiment in the religious life of America. 
Among those who gave their adhesion to the 
movement were the following :— 


Henry W. Wilbur, Secretary of the Society 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Barclay Spicer, editor Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elwood Roberts, Friend, Norristown, Pa. 

W. G. Brown, Friend, Toronto, Can. 

Joel Barton, Friend, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Susan M. Janney, Friend, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Friend, Philadelphia, 
Pat 

Mrs. John J,. Carver, Friend, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Rey. Charles E. St. John, pastor First Uni- 
.tarjan Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George H. Ferris, D.D., pastor First 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, D.D., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. O. B. Hawes, Unitarian Pastor, German- 
town, Pa. 

S. Burns Weston, Secretary Society of Ethi- 
cal Culture, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rey. John Clarence Lee, Universalist Pastor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rey. J. Lonsdale Dowson, 
Pastor, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, First Unitarian Church, 

Washington, D.C. 

Rev. Carl A. Voss, Smithfield German Evan- 
gelical Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rev. Dr, J. H. Asbeck, German Evangelical 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rey. Hugo Eisenlohr, Elm Street German 
Evangelical Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rabbi David Philipson, D.D., President Cen- 


Unitarian Pastor, 


Universalist 


THE GOBB-EASTMAN 60. 


Change of Management 


MR. FRANCIS H. WILLIAMS announces that, 
having accepted the management of the Cobb-Eastman 
Company, Furniture Makers and Interior Decorators, 
he proposes to give the people of Boston and vicinity, 
and all other cities, the best that can be produced. 
Only their own products hereafter will 
be shown, 

Ready made goods are being disposed of 
at once at cost. 


Fine Furniture and Wood Work 
Decorations, Fabrics, Wall Papers 


372-378 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tral Conference of American Rabbis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. G. B. Foster, D.D., University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. L. S. McCollester, D.D., pastor Univer- 
salist Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D., President Biblical 
Institute, Defiance, Ohio. 

Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., late editor 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. Pedro Illgen, D.D., pastor German 
Evangelical Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

President F. W. Hamilton, D.D., President 
Tufts College, Boston. 

Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D.D., editor Universalist 
Leader, Boston. 

Rev. George Batchelor, Editor Christian 
Register, Boston, 

Edwin D. Mead, President Free Religious 
Association of America, 

Rev, S. A. Eliot, D.D., President American 
Unitarian Association. 

Rev Charles F. Dole, D.D., Unitarian Pastor, 
Boston. 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Unitarian 
Pastor, Cambridge, Mass. : 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., Unitarian 
Pastor, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. F. W. Perkins, Universalist Pastor, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Pastor Church of 
the Messiah, New York City. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., Unitarian 
Pastor, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Heber Newton, 
Rector, New York. 

Rev. Henry Monett, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York. 

Rey. Frank O. Hall, D.D., pastor First Uni- 
versalist Church, New York. 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte, General Secretary 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. 


D.D., Episcopal 


This general approval of the plan to feder- 
ate the religious liberals of the United States 
encouraged those who had it most at heart 
to calla preliminary meeting at Philadelphia 
on December 3, at which a score of men and 
women of standing and influence, and rep- 
resenting six liberal fellowships, were 
present. Others, prevented from coming, 
sent telegrams and letters expressing their 
sympathy and promising to co-operate with 
the movement. ‘The proceedings were en- 
tirely private; but it may be stated that 
Henry Wilbur, general secretary of the Lib- 
eral Friends, presided, Rev. J. Clarence Lee, 
D.D., a Universalist pastor of Philadelphia, 
acted as secretary, and Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte of Boston, general secretary of 
the International Council, presented a report 
on the action which had led up to the meet- 
ing, and outlined a plan for the organization 
of the proposed federation. After a long 
and amicable discussion of the whole subject 
it was unanimously voted to proceed with 
the undertaking. For the present only three 
articles of the plan of Association were 
adopted. The first concerns its name, on 
which there was some difference of opinion. 
Tt was finally determined to let the council of 
twenty-five, to whom the government of the 
federation is to be entrusted, select the name 
which best commends itself to their judg- 
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ment, so that the federation and national 
features be retained. The second article, 
stating the purpose of the organization, was 
adopted with slight alterations, and is as 
follows: ‘“‘The purpose of the federation is 
to promote the religious life, by united tes- 
timony for sincerity, freedom, and progress in 
religion, a fellowship of the spirit beyond the 
lines of sect and creed, and by social service.” 

The third article adopted provides for a 
provisional council of twenty-five men and 
women, widely representative of liberal re- 
ligious opinion, to whom the conduct and 
promotion of the federation, for the present, 
is committed. 

This committee has since been appointed. 


It assigns two persons to each fellowship 


participating in the federation, and is ad- 
mirably representative of an affirmative, 
constructive, and tolerant liberalism in re- 
ligion. As not all of its nominees have as 
yet sent in their written acceptance, the 
publication of the list is postponed. 

It was also agreed at the Philadelphia 
meeting that participation in the federation 
will leave each individual responsible for his 
own opinions alone, and affect in no degree 
his relations with other religious bodies or 
schools of opinion. 

Finally, it was announced that the first 
congress of the federation would probably 
be held next April (1909) in Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Liberal Friends 
and other liberal churches and associations, 
Arrangements for this meeting are already 
under way, and it is hoped soon to announce 
a programme of characteristic interest to the 
free religious community, with speakers of 
national and international repute. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who has had a 
large part in the organization and conduct 
of the International Congresses of Religious 
Liberals, both at home and abroad, will 
for the present act as secretary and organ- 
izer of the new movement. It is requested 
that all persons, lay or clerical, of any house- 
hold of faith, or without a religious home, 
who are interested in the aims and plans of 
this national federation shall send to him 
their adhesion and good wishes for its suc- 
cess. Mr. Wendte’s address is 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


California Letter. 


Ever since the great fire, of now nearly 
three years ago, events have conspired to 
keep San Francisco partly or constantly in the 
lime-light. But public feeling has never 
been so deeply and strongly aroused as over 
the attempted assassination, on November 
13, of Mr. Heney, who has been the most 
conspicuous figure in the prosecution of the 
graft cases, The trials had been going on 
for two years. In spite of an almost uni- 
versal belief that the accused were guilty, 
no one was yet behind bars. The defence, 
backed by unlimited wealth, had resorted to 
every technicality possible to delay progress 
in the trials. They had twice dynamited 
the house of the chief witness, had spirited 
minor witnesses away, had bribed jurymen, 
and, through a purchased press, had per- 
sistently poisoned the public mind by sup- 
pression and distortion of fact. Even the 
better part of the people had about reached a 
state of ‘moral fatigue” when they were 
ready to give up a hopeless, though just, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. { 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to. the * Treasurer, Francis H- 


| Lincoln, Esq. ~ 


Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. a 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896, 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Steams. 


public sentiment at once discovered itself 
and crystallized into firmer determination 
than ever. It seemed like the greatest moral 
revival California had ever experienced. 
The whole State was aroused. Tremendous 
mass meetings were held, all the pulpits 
spoke out, and even the pro-graft press 
changed its tune for a while. Now the 
conviction of Rttef has followed;} and, even 
though higher courts should remand the 
case, a great advance has been won. 

At the First Church in San Francisco 
Mr, Leavitt has returned from a brief mis- 
sionary journey as Billings lecturer to the 
churches east and north of California, full 
of apostolic zeal over opportunities to grasp 
and:problems to solve. His church is fairly 
sprouting on all sides with spontaneous life. 
The men in it have formed a club for closer 
association and for discussion of questions 
of interest; the boys have organized a relief 


fight. And then came the shooting, and , detachment of the Legion of the Red Cross, 
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charge of the field agent, who has reor- 
ganized the parish and built up a large Sun- 
day-school, and is preparing the ground for 
a permanent minister, 

* The Unitarian Club of California still 
maintains its honorable traditions, in spite 
of the fact that each of the churches around 
the Bay has its own local men’s club. Three 
weeks before the presidential election’ the 
club held a notable meeting, at which two 
prominent political leaders gave their rea- 
sons why they should vote for their respec- 
tive candidates. Mr, Chester H. Rowell, 
the brilliant editor of the Fresno Repub- 
lican, and leader of a league which gives 
promise of redeeming his party from boss 
domination, spoke for Taft; and Judge 
Maguire, ex-member of Congress, spoke for 
Bryan, The speeches were calm and dis- 
passionate, and marked by a display of much 
kindly spirit. The meeting tended to raise 
party politics to a higher plane. 

As your correspondent writes, he looks out 
upon the icy streets of Spokane; and, when 
he has finished his missionary visitation of 
the northern churches, he expects to see those 
among the orange groves of the south. Of 
this journey and of the Southern California 
Conference at Santa Ana he will tell in his 
next letter. E. M. W. 


stronghold of what is best in many a small 
community, and these churches stand in con- 
stant need of just such men, supported mainly 
by their pensions, as such a system would 
secure to us. 

In order to deal with these conditions the 
Service Pension Society has been organized, 
with the American Unitarian Association as 
its trustee, to carry out the following simple 
plan: It undertakes to secure an honorable 
service pension to every Unitarian minister 
who passes the age of sixty-five, after devot- 
ing at least twenty years to the active service 
of our Unitarian churches, It is able to base 
its system thus simply upon age and service, 
because every exceptional case, in which ac- 
cident or disease or misfortune of any kind 
may create a necessity for relief, is already 
sufficiently provided for by existing funds. 

The Society is raising for this purpose an 
Annual Fund anda Permanent Fund, The 
Permanent Fund consists of gifts and be- 
quests the interest of which only is expended 
in the payment of pensions, the fund itself 
being securely invested by the American 
Unitarian Association, 

The Annual Fund consists of all contribu- 
tions from the churches, the clergy, and the 
laity, given for the purpose of annual distri- 
bution in the pensions described above. Of 
this Annual Fund ten per cent, is reserved 
and placed in the Permanent Fund. ‘The re- 
maining ninety per cent., together with the 
yearly income accruing from the Permanent 
Fund, is distributed equally among all such 
ministers of the Unitarian churches as shall 
have fulfilled the conditions of age and 
service already named. The amount thus 
distributed to each is not to exceed $500 in 
any single year, Every contributor becomes 
a member of the Society, and is entitled to a 
part in its administration, each contributing 
church by its appointed delegate. 

A hundred and fifty of our ministers, 
moved by the straitened circumstances of 
many of their honored elder brethren, and 
keenly realizing all the conditions we have 
outlined, have already enlisted as members of 
the Society and have contributed to the An- 
nual Fund. The first distribution has been 
already made to over forty men who prove 
to be honorably entitled to it. And, now 
that the plan and its just and loving purpose 
are clearly understood it is hopefully believed 
that the whole fellowship of our ministers will 
contribute annually. Many are making the 
most generous sacrifice to do so, 

With the utmost confidence that the lay 
members of our churches will be as deeply 
interested, and will feel committed with even 


Pbaresaeo. 


In Florence, Northampton, 16th inst., by Rev. Cyrus A. 
Roys, Hon. Sidney Thomas Fuller of Kennebunk, Me., 
and Mary L. Myrick of Nantucket. No cards. 


Deaths. ( 


WILLIAMS.—At Buffalo, N.Y., Dec. 11, 1908, Olive 
French Williams, widow of the late Frank Wilhams, aged 
eighty years. Mrs. Willams was for fifty-six years a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo. 


to render first aid in time of peace, and in 
case of war to serve under the medical de- 
partment of the army; the Sunday-school 
is preparing to give service to philanthropy; 
and the Society for Christian Work has just 
held a quiet little sale with profits of nearly 
$1,000. The Second Church, on the other 
hand, has sold its property, paid up its obli- 
gations, and placed the balance in the hands 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
trust, and is not likely to resume active 
existence until a new congregation is gath- 
ered in some more favorable location, 

The Berkeley Church has just held its 
annual meeting, to which a parish supper 
attracted two hundred attendants, Re- 
ports showed all activities of the church, 
both financial and spiritual, in a most 
healthy condition, A general and spon- 
taneous expression was made of the need of 
a parish building to accommodate various 
church activities, and one is likely to be 
erected in the coming season. Before sitting 
down to supper, Mr. Lathrop spoke of the 
event as a sort of revival of the primitive 
Christian love feast, and in place of grace 
read from the teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles the prayer traditionally used on 
such occasions, 

On November 22 the tenth anniversary 
of the dedication of the church building was 
observed, and the original service was dupli- 
cated as closely as possible, Dr. Stebbins’s 
sermon being impressively read by Hon. 
Horace Davis. Fifteen new members were 
received into the church. 

The School for the Ministry is enjoying a 
prosperous year, with four excellent new 
students. A building bought to good ad- 
vantage has been placed on the school’s 
permanent lot, and is being fitted up. It 
will be occupied in January, and will serve 
for a time, pending the-erection of more 
adequate and worthy buildings, Mean- 
time, the school’s present building will bear 
good income. Dr. Crooker of Roslindale 
and Mr. Gill of Arlington will come out to 
give special courses of lectures at the school 
early next term. ‘The appointment of the 
dean of the school as field secretary for the 
Pacific States does not mean that he is to 
relinquish or slight his duties to the school. 
By a rearrangement of work he will be able 
to discharge them as before, and will at the 
same time be brought into closer relation to 
the churches, as well as be enabled to bring 
special lecturers to the school, One of the 
students of the school has recently distin- 
guished himself by winning a prize of $100 
at the university, open to the competition 
of the whole Junior and Senior classes. The 
university itself has burst all previous 
bounds, and has a Freshman class of some 
800 students, 

The church at Palo Alto has been holding 
an especially successful series of evening 
services, and is steadily growing in its hold 
upon the town and the University, Funds 
are accumulating for a much-needed parish 
house. At San José, since Mr, Cruzan 
became field agent, the pulpit has been sup- 
plied by neighboring ministers; but plans for 
a more permanent arrangement will soon be 
making. At San Diego, Fresno, Woodland, 
and Eureka, hopes of new church buildings 
are being vigorously nursed, and there is 
promise that progress will be made in all 
four places within the year. Eureka is in 


Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


The executive committee of the Service 
Pension Society sends out an appeal not only 
in behalf of our older ministers, but in the 
manifest interest of our churches, that they 
may have a sufficiently recruited and honor- 
able retired ministry. 

Attention has been called repeatedly of 
late to the inadequate salaries and steadily 
increasing expenses of our pastors. A care- 
ful estimate puts the average annual income 
of the Protestant clergy under $800 and of 
our own at little over $1,000. As long as 
health and strength endure, our ministers are 
not the men to make complaint or to pro- 
test against the ill-paid and much-required 
service of our churches, but we who get the 
best years of these men’s lives at the price of 
their self-sacrifice cannot comfortably see 
them left, as most of them now are, to an old 
age of want and dependence. 

Hitherto we have provided no such pension 
system as exists in other denominations; as 
also in the public schools, the universities, 
the army and navy, and many of the great 
business corporations, But we want in our 
ministers the relief of mind and with it the 
increased efficiency that such a system is 
found to induce wherever lifelong service 
and singleness of aim are called for. 

In the interest of our churches it is proving 
critically essential that young men drawn to 
the Christian ministry and facing unflinch- 
ingly the prospect of hard work and meagre 
pay shall be at least assured that after giving 
all the years of their strength to the service 
something better awaits them than to beg a 
living in the years of their age and weakness. 
Strong and self-respecting men are more and 
more refusing to engage in a career that 
offers three-fourths of them so miserable a 
climax, A very modest pension would mend 
this matter, 

Another decided advantage is presented. 
We have a considerable number of churches, 
decimated as to membership, but still the 


ADY desires position as companion, or to assist in 
light housework. Would make herself generally 
useful. Compensation secondary to home with congenial 
people. Address A. B., Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Virginia Farms: Inthe famous Shenandoah Valley ; 
“Nature's Garden Spot”’; fertile soi), finest grass, choicest 
fruits, climate unsurpassed. Improved farms; all sizes. 
Reasonable prices. Fletcher Kearney, Mt. Jackson, Va. 
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more direct concern to this enterprise, we- 


solicit your own generous co-operation in 
bringing this statement and appeal to their 
favorable consideration, 

The Society asks for an annual contribution 
from the churches-and such gifts and bequests 
to the Permanent or Annual Fund as individ- 
ual members may feel that the cause deserves. 

Such gifts and bequests should be made to 
the American Unitarian Association in trust 
for the Society, and contributions should be 
sent to the treasurer, Rev. John H. Apple- 
bee, Pilgrim Church, Attleboro, Mass. 


THomas R. SLICER, 
President, 

Paut R. FROTHINGHAM, 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE KENT, 
Secretary, 

Joun H, APPLEBEE, 
Treasurer, 

RoBERT S. LORING, 

FREDERICK P. FORSTER, 

Hous R. BAILEY, 

Percy A, ATHERTON, 

RicHarp C, HUMPHREYS, 

Horace DAvIs, 
Executive Committee, 


That our Unitarian laity will respond 
with generous loyalty to the appeal now 
being sent to them by the Service Pension 
Society is shown by a letter just received 
from an honored admiral of our United States 
Navy, now retired, and it shows what our 
ministers can do by a simple and sympathetic 
statement of the case, Enclosing his con- 
tribution of a hundred dollars, he writes:— 


In view of what you told me about the 
plan for a service pension for our ministers 
I would like to add a little to any fund for 
which subscriptions are received and so 
enclose a check for $100. 

I know very well what it is to live on a 
limited salary and have others dependent on 
one, and now I know what it is to have an 
assured income for life from the govern- 
ment. 

I cannot well do more than this at present, 
and I cannot well do less, seeing how much 
comfort and happiness have come to me and 
mine from listening to you and other teachers 
of the Unitarian Religion. 


Such a letter is an argument and an in- 
spiration. GrorGE KENT. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Speed. 


In a study of history one soon discerns 
that a special tendency runs through par- 
ticular periods, It generally goes so far as 
to dominate the common life of the people, 
and expresses itself even in literature, With- 
out recounting what we find in the past, it 
is sufficient for my purpose to say that the 
great desire to-day is for ‘“‘speed.” I mean 
by that, rapidity of thought and action in 
an endeavor to fulfil one’s intentions more 
quickly than in previous days. Now, there 
is no objection to this on general principles, 
for life is full of new conditions, and we do 
not want to travel by stage-coaches to-day 
except for summer pleasure. But there is 
a possible disease in this passion for activity, 
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and. we must be considerate and. wise. 
Nothing is more conspicuous in this matter 
than the rush of automobiles through our 
streets which often simply indicates that 
a certain individual thinks that he is ac- 
complishing a great deal by employing 
velocity. When he arrives at his office or 
his store, his mind will not necessarily be any 
more capable of handling the problems of 
business than if he had gone at a slower pace. 
In other words, there is a mania to-day 
springing from the idea that, if anybody is a 
“hustler,” he proves himself an able man. 

Now all this is my background for the 
Sunday-School subject. We must take heed 
to this infectious, modern notion, that quick 
results are to be obtained, and that noisy 
energy is proof of success, The church and 
the Sunday School are not exempt from 
their environment. They feel its influences 
and more or less respond. It is for some of 
us to say with deliberation and earnestness 
that the Sunday School, the educational part 
of the church, should be guarded against this 
tendency. It is not ‘‘speed” that we are 
making our chief aim, but the methods and 
standards which require time. The Sunday 
School is a nursery in which character must 
grow, and growth requires careful nurture. 
When a minister or a superintendent cannot 
exercise patience, and a great deal of it, can- 
not wait for results, we are sure to see un- 
fortunate experiences. 

I am well aware that recent movements 
in educational circles have planned for the 
abridgement of courses of study. I know 
full well that students are now permitted 
elective courses in order to curtail the old: 
time, long curriculum. All this has nothing 
to do with the point I am trying to’ make. 
The test of a good Sunday School is neither 
numbers nor speed. It has to do with a 
thoughtful, systematic, reverential order of 
things, in which a great deal of reasonable 
faith enters as to what may be the outcome. 
There can be no rushing process without 
taking large risks as to the full and perma- 
nent consequetices, 

At this Christmas time, what I have inti- 
mated above obtains some added force by 
virtue of the special anniversary and its 
meditations, We are not celebrating a com- 
pleted career. We are not congratulating 
ourselves on a perfect era of peace and good 
will, We cannot salute each other with the 
assurance of realized hopes. Centuries have 
come and gone since the event marked an 
epoch in history which the church and the 
world now commemorate, The Christmas 
message is still hovering unfulfilled in the 
high heavens of expectancy. But humanity 
continues faithful to its ideals and will not 
cease its efforts. Past nations have violently 
sought the goal and have really set history 
back by impetuosity. The progress of man- 
kind is an evolution, and must be so regarded 
constantly by those who have its welfare at 
heart. Education can only consider ‘‘speed”’ 
as incidental to the slower and more im- 
portant methods, by which the race as a 
whole is developed into obedience to the laws 
of morals and the sanctities of religion. 

Therefore, with my Christmas greeting to 
the workers in the Sunday School I add this 
message: Do not lose faith, do not abate 
courage, do not cease efforts because imme- 
diate results arenot always perceptible. Sow 
the seed honestly and lovingly, and let the 
final harvest, whenever it may come, be 
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gathered by those after us, we taking our 
rewards now, gratefully, , 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation of Unitarian young 
people held its annual meeting in Unity 
Church, Brockton, on Monday evening, 
December 14, at 7.30 o’clock, 

Miss Hazel Cooper gave the address of 
welcome, to which Mr. Harold Lyon, in be- 
half of the federation, responded. 

‘| The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. 

A Nominating Committee, chosen by the 
chair, was asked to bring in names of the 
officers for the coming year. While these 
were being decided, the delegates of the dif- 
ferent unions reported the work they were 
undertaking for the year. The secretary 
then cast one vote for the following officers: 
president, Mr. Harold Lyon; vice-president, 
Mr. Arthur Ryder; secretary, Miss Helen 
Keith; treasurer, Mr, Charles L. Nutter, 

The chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee reported the progress of the play, 
giving the dates it was to be presented before 
the various unions. It was voted that the 
proceeds be divided the same as last year. 

Another important question brought up 
was that a committee of three be chosen 
who should select one from the federation to 
become a life member in the National Union, 
and Miss Hazel Cooper was the decision of 
the committee. 

Mr. Lyon then introduced Rev. Harold 
G, Arnold of Bridgewater, who gave a very 
interesting talk on ‘‘Religious Helps in the 
Work,”’ The collection was next taken, 
after which followed a social hour with 
games and refreshments by the Brockton 
Guild, MaubeE C. Nutter, Secretary, 


Richmond, Va. 


It may be remembered that Richmond, 
Va,, was one of the causes recommended 
by the Policy Committee to the considera- 
tion of the unions, so the following letter 
may serve to give a little better idea of the 
needs in that locality:— 


Dear Friends of the Y. P. R. U.,—Some 
months ago the Policy Committee voted to 
recommend the Richmond work to your 
favorable consideration. In order ‘‘to stir 
up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 
I wish to call your attention to that fact, and 
ask you please to help us the very best you 
can. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
prem temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 


Parker B. Field. My 


277 Tremont St., 


— 
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Every one who has travelled in the South | people went home saying it was a service 
will tell you that the South is the most con- long to be remembered, and they were so 


servative country on earth. It seems to] 9] ; : 
me that where our liberal faith is needed, ce ge re itle stotm.keep then 


no matter how hard the work, there is where : 
New York, N. Y.—Church of the Messiah, 


we should build our churches and make 

them strong and self-supporting, _ |Rev. Robert Collyer and Rev. John Haynes 
_ We have bought a parsonage, and the min-| Holmes: The activities of this church are 
ister and family are occupying it. It is a| showing developments of marked significance 
and interest. The Sunday-school, lately 


great help to our work and must be paid for. 
reorganized, is already a third larger than 


We cannot afford to give it up for non-pay- 
ment of balance due. If the Young People’s ; 

last year, and promises to double its former 
size by the middle of the winter. Attend- 


Religious Union will give us $200, I feel sure 
__we will make our next payment, and all will 
ance at the Minister’s Study Class has been 
large and interest keen from the very start. 


be well. 
Dear young friends, help us. The work 

here is very hard, but we must succeed. At the first two meetings of the Good Citi- 
Yours truly, etek zenship Class addresses were made in ‘‘The 
Joun’ L., Rosinson. Tuberculosis Exhibit’? and ‘Tuberculosis 
and Social Responsibility’? by Dr. S. Adol- 
phus Knopf, a specialist of international repu- 
tation and influence. On Christmas Sunday 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke on “Tendencies toward Inter- 
national Fraternity.”’ On Sunday, December 
27, Alexander Irvine, one of the leading so- 
cialists of the city, will speak on ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of Socialism.” The attendance at the 
opening meetings has been large and enthu- 
siastic. At the annual meeting of the church 
on the 14th a most important forward step 
was taken in the organization of a parish 
committee of nine members, chosen from 
the congregation, to conduct the affairs of 
the church in association with the ministers 
and the Board of Trustees. At this meeting 
the best of feeling prevailed and renewed 

confidence was expressed in the future. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, December 30, will be conducted by 
Rey. C. R. Eliot. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in the 
rooms of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, next Monday, Decem- 
ber 28, at 11 A.M, At the morning ses- 
sion there will be an address on ‘Church 
Federation” by Rev. E. T. Root of Provi- 
dence, R.I. Lunch will be served in Chan- 
ning Hall, at 12.30 p.m. At 2 p.m, Mr, Lin- 
coln Steflens will speak on ‘‘Some Present- 
day Problems,” 


The American Unitarian Association and Personals. 


the Allied Societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Friday, January 1, from 
four to six o’clock, at the building at 25 
Beacon Street. Members and friends of the 
Association are cordially invited to this in- 
formal reception. The officers and directors 
will receive, and will be glad to welcome the 
people of the Unitarian churches and the 
friends of the liberal cause. 


Churches. 


Mrs, John L. Whiting of Newton, Massa- 
/Chusetts, announces the engagement of her 
daughter, Susan A. Whiting, to Rev. Henry 
G. Ives of Andover, N.H. 


The fellowship offered yearly by the As- 
sociate Alumnz of Vassar College has been 
awarded, for 1909-10, to Miss Winifred 
Smith, daughter of Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith of the Meadville School. Miss Smith 
graduated at Vassar in ’o4, and took her 
master’s degree at Columbia in ’>7. At both 
institutions she was rated as a brilliant 
student, and she “is now making rapid head- 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel, Rev. 
H. N. Brown: The midweek service Decem- 
ber 30 will be conducted by Rev. C.R. 
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way in a line of special research which has 
already yielded results worth printing in 
|‘Modern Philology,’ and promises a book 
| of scholarly importance.” Her subject is the 
psychology and evolution of comedy. She 
is now studying at Paris, and will probably 
remain abroad another year. 


Oliver Wendell Hotaes on Insanity. 


The Leucocyte says Dr. Holmes spoke thus 
of insanity in certain brains: ‘Insanity is 
often the logic of an accurate mind over- 
tasked. Good mental machinery ought, to 
break its own wheels and levers if anything 
is thrust among them suddenly which tends 
to stop them or reverse their motion, A 
weak mind does not accumulate force enough 
to hurt itself: stupidity often saves a man 
from going mad. We frequently see per- 
sons in insane hospitals sent there in conse= 
quence of what are called religious mental 
disturbances, I confess that I think better 
of them than of many who hold the same 
notions and keep their wits and enjoy life 
very well outside of the asylums, Any 
decent person ought to go mad if he really 
holds such and such opinions. Anything 
that is brutal, cruel, heathenish, that makes 
life hopeless for the most of mankind and 
perhaps for entire races,—anything that as- 
sumes the necessity for the extermination 
of instincts which were given to be regulated, 
no matter by what name you call it, no 
matter whether a fakir or a monk or a deacon 
believes it,—if received, ought to produce in- 
sanity in every well-regulated mind.” 

The industrial value of dogwood is prob- 
ably but little appreciated except by manu- 
facturers and users of bobbins, shuttles, and 
spindles employed in cotton and woolen 
mills. ‘These are made of dogwood or per- 
simmon wood, and hitherto the supply has 
come from the Southern States. The Forest 
Service now calls attention to the fact that 
the supply in that part of the country is 
nearly exhausted. Fortunately dogwood 
abounds in Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, and large plants for the manufacture 
of spindles have recently been erected in the 
Cascades in Oregon. 


Eliot. Sunday, December 27, 3.30 p.M., Rev. 
W. W. Fenn will preach, 


Harvarp, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. J. P. Sheafe: Four o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon was the time set for the Sun- 
day-school rally, and Rev. W. I. Lawrance 
of Winchester was the speaker. An hour 
before the appointed time the snow began to 
fall; but, in spite of it, the children came in 
a goodly number and a fine audience of the 
parents and friends. The service opened 
with a short exercise by the Sunday-school, 
music by the church choir; and, with a brief 
introduction, Mr. Sheafe presented the 
speaker of the afternoon. It was a rare 
privilege to be present at such a service. The 
people were charmed by the earnestness and 
kindly spirit of Mr. Lawrance, interested 
and quickened by the practical and forceful 
presentation of the need of the Sunday-school, 
its high aims and vital purposes. The great 
end of the Sunday-school, he said, was to 
lead to good lines, and to build up character 
that would stand strong against all the ills 
and wrongs and temptations of life. The 


best. 
In the great 


provements 


little machines 


Pope Manufactu 


=> 


The Pope Biame Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one mode! for all conditions—a special Pope 
mode! for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 


Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 


There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 


known to bicycle manufacture. 


for young folks. 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ves,” said the old peer, ‘‘my son is will- 
ing to stand for Parliament.’’ “Unfortu- 
nately,” he added, after a slight pause, 
“Parliament does not reciprocate.” 


Benevolent Old Gentleman: “Don’t you 
find a. sailor’s life a very dangerous one?” 
Old Salt: ‘Oh, yes, sir; but, fortunately, 
it ain’t often we gits into port.”—Punch. 


First Magazine Editor: “I believe my 
youngster is cut out for an editor.” Second 
Editor: ‘Why so?” “Everything he gets 
his hands on he runs and throws into the 
waste-basket.””—Liuppincoit’s. 


Miss Bacon: ‘‘Wasn’t it Admiral Porter 
who said, “Take no quarter from the en- 
emy?’” Mr. Lake: “Naw, it couldn't 
have been; or, if it was, he’s the only porter 
that ever said such a thing.”—Truth. 


In a certain church an. Easter celebration 
for children was in progress, one feature of 
which was to be the distribution of decorated 
eggs. Other exercises had been concluded, 
and this culmination of the service had been 
reached, when the minister arose and said, 
“Let us now sing Hymn 315, ‘Begin, my 
soul, the exalted lay,’ after which the 
Easter eggs will be distributed.” 


A well-known scientific professor of Ox- 
ford used to stimulate his pupils to collect 
zoological anecdotes for him; but he gave 
it up ever after the day when one bold under- 
graduate ventured to assert, ‘Sir, I know a 
man whose sister has a tame jelly-fish which 
she has taught to sit up and beg.” A friend 
of the Inquirer, who has a reputation for 
liberality, asserts that jelly-fishes ‘“who have 
learned to sit up and beg”’ are not uncommon. 


Our Eastern cities have many a man from 
the Emerald Isle in and about the courts, 
In one of the courts in New York City there 
sits one not so long naturalized, but already 
acting as clerk. He has a decided burr at 
the tip of his tongue which print cannot re- 
veal, but this is what he said the other day 
to an officer who came in to ask about the 
disposition of a certain case. ‘‘Oh, that case 
is dismissed. The man has complied with 
all the violations of the Board of Health.” 


EXAMINATION RESULTS. 


What is the function of the gastric juice? 
To digest the stomach. 

Define ‘‘idolater.”’ 

Define “ignition.” 

What are the molars? 
outside the head. 

Define ‘“‘interloper.’’ 
to get married. 

What is the chief industry of Austria? 
Gathering ostrich feathers. 

Define ‘‘vengeance.’”’ A mean. desire to 
pay back. Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord. 


A very idle person. 
The art of not noticing, 
Teeth which grow 


One who runs away 


The garrulous old lady in the stern of the 
boat pestered the guide with questions, 
Her meek little husband fished in silence. 
The old lady suddenly espied one of those 
curious paths of oily, unbroken water fre- 
quently seen on small lakes which are ruffled 
by a light breeze. ‘“‘Oh, guide, guide,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘what makes that funny streak 
in the water?”’ The guide was busy re- 
kaiting and merely mumbled ‘ U-m-mm.” 
“Guide,” repeated the old lady in tones that 
were not to be denied, “‘look right over there 
and tell me what makes that funny streak,’”’ 
The guide looked up from his baiting with 
a sigh. “That? Oh, that’s where the road 
went across the ice last winter.””—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne,Golin % others. 
Makers of Electric v Gas 
Lighting Fixtures. 
| Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


‘Washington St. cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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120 Boy-sTon Sr. 
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Educational. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory T. P. FARR, Principat. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ARTHUR A. BRooxs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W, WENDTE 
Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 
228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEPH May, D.D. 


Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus 
mythical or historical ? 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CHARLEs F. Dorr, D.D. 


_ Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really 
belongs in the same class with the most substantial 
facts which constitute life. 


230. Church Going. By Hon. Grorcr F. Hoar 


The patriotic, civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider 
the effect of the total abolition of public worhip. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 
Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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wiRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
j and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
I@-RUCGS MADE TO ORDER 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The MacDuffie School | 
Springfield, Mass } 

Music and Art for ele nentary and advanced 

students. Two. years Domestic Science 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir= |} 

| Principals: 

| John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 


>} 
For Girls 

College Preparatory and General Course. | 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful i) 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. | 

able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat i\ 
troubles. College certificate privileges. li 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University.. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also mext year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 

P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


° FOR BOYS i 

Elementary and advanced classes, Individual 

teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 


Course in FORESTRY. 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, } 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double ~ 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, | 


F. C SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . . PRINTEI 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


